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THE SABBATH. 


BY ANNIE E, COLE, 
One day in each seven,— 
Sabbath morning and even,— 
Man’s primal curse is laid by; 
Six days we toil 
In our atom of soil, 
With the thistle and thorn ever nigh. 


One page in each seven, 
Life’s day-book hath given, 
Where no discounts and losses are found; 
And there, as of old,— 
More precious than gold, 
God’s words to the tired ones abound. 


Time’s harvest wain 
Leaves one sheaf of grain 
In seven, out on the wide field; 
And there safely bound, 
True provisions are found 
For all who will glean the rich yield. 


One light in each seven 
From the far Heaven 
Comes with a glimmer of rest; 
It shines in fair halls, 
And on low cabin walls; 
To the race, is the hallowed bequest. 


Best gift from time riven, 
The day of the seven 
When the muscles and sinews may sleep; 
And the soul and the mind 
Richest blessings shall find, 
And the sanctified Sabbath shall keep. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


WE must confine our study to narrower limits, and 
thus deepen the channel of our thought.—J//. Sch. Jour. 


RerorM or Form.—We sonretimes doubt if the cry 
for reform be not a mistaken appeal, uttered under a 
wrong conception of a real need. It strikes us that the 
schools or politics do not need reform as much as form. 
We have not reached the bearing down and reconstruc- 
tion period yet. This is still a formative era, whether 


in government, or society, or education. In the latter 
we are evolving amid much turmoil and confusion, de- 
spite obstruction and opposition, a system that shall be 
in harmony with a high civilization —Pa. School Jour. 


Tue Comine Iconoctast. —Some heroic soul is 
going to draw a pencil through half of the subjects in 


the high-school course one of these days, and endeavor 


to secure something like a fair acquaintance with the 
other half.—Ji/. School Journal. 


An Epucatep Man ought to know three things: 
First, where he is,—that is to say, what sort of a world 
he has got into; how large it is; what kind of creatures 
live in it, and how; what it is made of, and what may 
be made of it. Secondly, where he is going,—that is to 
say, what chances or reports there are of any other world 
besides this; what seems to be the nature of that other 
world. Thirdly, what he had best do under the circum- 
stances,—that is to say, what kind of faculties he pos- 
sesses; what are the present state and wants of man- 
kind ; what is his place in society; and what are the 


readiest means in his power of attaining happiness and | 


diffusing it. The man who knows these things, and 


who has his will so subdued in the learning of them that 


;| he is ready to do what he knows he ought, is an edu- 


cated man; and the man who knows them not is uned- 
ucated, though he could talk all the tongues of Babel.— 
Ruskin. 

A Comine Scxoot.—A boy will be a more nearly 
complete man if, when he leaves school, in addition to 
his ordinary school acquirements, he can drive a screw, 
or set type, or saw a board, or file a saw, or make a shoe, 
or shoe a horse, or plane a board, or hoe a garden, or 
graft a tree, or forge a bolt, or mend a sail, or weld iron, 
or braze a joint. Therefore, it is said, the schools should 


266 | have one or many of these trades, Already the atmosphere 


is filled with the buzz of a new manual education. Some 
virtue surely exists in this agitation, but the end is yet 
far away.— Aaron Gove: Denver School Report. 


Tue Rervusric or Epucation.—We often hear it 
stated through the press, from the lecturer and in pri- 
private communications, that a knowledge of the three 
“ R’s” is enough for the masses. We pause to think; 
but we cannot solve the problem of who these masses 
are, and from whose hands is this pittance to come. 
What classes of men in this country have done all the 
noble deeds, have produced the wealth, have originated 
all the grand ideas and plans that have saved us from 
turmoil and strife, and secured for us freedom and hap- 
piness? The truth is, every man has a right to school 


his children as much as their capacities will admit. 
Ours is a community ruled by the ties of brotherhood ; 
hence, the community has a right to determine what 
education it shall give its children. The masses alone 
have a right to determine what the masses need.— Mo. 
School Journal. 


Scnoot Puysic1ans.—Ought not every municipality 
to have its skilled physicians, or board of physicians, 
whose duty it should be to enforce the simple laws of 


health in the schools, and to relieve from the severities 
of school discipline all who have not the bodily strength 
to withstand them ?—Buffalo Courier. 


User or Curcaco Pusiic Lisrary.—The practical 
value of a library depends not merely on the number 
and kind of books upon its shelves; it depends much 
more upon the extent of the use of the books by the 
public. The once vast library of Alexandria, if now in 
existance and translated into all living languages, would 
be, in case the public were excluded from its halls, of 
but little more general utility than would be its ashes 
if collected and preserved in an urn asa venerable relic. 
To render great libraries a public blessing they must be 
made accessible to the masses, and the people, especially 
the young, incited to a love for books, and instructed 
how to use them. The mere collection of books, there- 
fore, is only a part of the work of the educator. To 
foster and encourage a love for books, to teach the best 
methods of using them, to demonstrate the power and 
advantages to be derived from an intimate familiarity 
with a great library, is the other and more important 
part. It was with this view that the Board sought to 
familiarize the pupils of our schools with the institution 
placed in our charge.—Harry Rubens, Prest. Board 
of Directors, Chicago Pub. Library. 

Tur How.—We have too much form, too much red- 
tape, too much this-and-no-other way of doing things in 
our schools. What the youth, preparing for manhood’s 


duties, wants is, the quickest, surest how. The teacher 
who fails to give this is not a success.—N. W. Missouri 


School Journal. 

Tus New Proresston.—The attention of the Senate 
Committee on Labor was called to the fact that there is 
at least one profession that is not yet crowded,—that of 
electrical engineering. It is doubtless true that the 
rapid advances made in the last few years in applying 
electricity to practical purposes have not allowed the 
supply of trained electricians to keep pace with them. 
But there is in this country no special school devoted to 
the study of this science, and the telephone, electrical 


light, and railway have rendered such a school advisable, 
if not essential. Here is an opportunity for some of 
the large universities, where there is even now much 
good work in this line being done. The unsolved mys- 


dangers incident to management of the fluid, offer a 
wide field for special training. This would be a proper 
task for a university to undertake, and, as the uses of 


electricity are extended, the field to be occupied will 
become wider. Besides, much credit will redound to 
the institutions themselves through the inventions and 
improvements made by the students.—N. Y. Herald. 


TEeacHERS often forget that the intellect and will are 
not the whole of man; that most of his actions are de- 
termined by feeling, and the very processes of percep- 


tion are influenced by the atmosphere of sentiment that 
surrounds a teacher.—Z. J. Hall, West Virginia. 


THOUGHTS ON GRADING.—(I.) 


BY HELEN M. MASON, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


The history of graded schools in our cites has been 
marked by an advance in the direction of closer grading, 
or shorter intervals between classes; the principal object 
being to facilitate the movement from class to class, of 
pupils possessed of varying ability and merit. This 
can always be attained in a greater degree in the lowest 
grades than elsewhere, because the number of pupils is 
largest there. In grades above the lowest, the more 
rapidly growing cities have had the advantage, since 
the frequent need of new school-buildings has enabled 
them the better to suit their arrangements to their 
needs. Groups of schools, each consisting of one cen- 
tral, and several tributary, from which small classes 
at various stages are transferred, contribute to close 
grading. Again, while in some of our large cities, 
grading stops at such a point as to organize in one class 
all the pupils assigned to one teacher, in order that her 
attention may be given to all the pupils in her room at 
the same time and in reference to the same work, the 
extreme is reached; where, as in Chicago, it is regarded 
as not sufficient to make different rooms in the same 
year’s work in a given district represent successive 
steps, but the pupils in one room, under the charge of 
a single teacher, are formed into three and often four 
classes, representing again as many stages of advance- 
ment. Under such an arrangement, individual pupils 
who excel are easily promoted to a higher class; classes 
as such are moved forward at shorter intervals, and when 
the slow pupils are held back they do not at once fall 
so far behind their class. 

Since it is recognized that psychological differences 
characterize children, and that an intelligent consider- 
ation of these must enter into any well-devised system 
of education, it will be admitted that the form of organ- 
ization last-mentioned has its reason for being. We 
will assume, however, that among existing systems the 
one best serving the important purpose for which they 
are all devised lies not at the extreme just mentioned, 
but near it, and is that in which classes, as in St. Louis, 
are graded as near together as the circumstances of each 
particular school will allow, and each teacher, as a rule, 
has charge of two classes. I choose this system from 
among the others, because I believe that a ready adjust- 
ment to the needs of individuals is paramount, and be- 
cause I think that among systems now found in public 
schools where large numbers attend, this is the one 
which best secures this adjustment. It is in this, then, 
that we shall proceed to look for weak points and con- 
sequent suggestion of something still farther in advance, 
and still better serving the ends conceded to be most 
desirable. 


A point constantly held up before teachers,—and there 
is none more important,—is the need of inducing pupils 
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to work through their interest in the subject presented. 
Quotations like the following are familiar: “ Nature, in 
the eager and joyous play of childhood, points out the 
path to be pursued when the child comes under the 
formal instruction of the school-room.” When curi- 
osity is aroused, the attention will be excited and main- 
tained, and all the mental powers put into a state of 
intense activity.” “The teacher, by his skill, tact, and 
stores of information, must clothe the skeleton of facts 
with the flesh of imagination, and breath into it the 
breath of life.” 

Consider in this connection the two-class-system. In 
a room representing the fourth or fifth grade of the pri- 
mary school, the exercises in writing, drawing, singing, 
spelling, natural science, and language, are general for 
the room, while the German recitation occupies as many 
of the pupils of both classes as can be induced to engage 
in the study. The time remaining to each class for 
study during school-hours is that in which the other 
class is engaged in the three recitations, — reading, 
geography, and arithmetic. Such a program assumes 
the assigning of text-book study or other silent work to 
each class, sufficient to occupy the time used by the 
other in recitations. Here an important problem pre- 
sents itself to every enthusiastic teacher having two 
classes in charge. In the reading-lesson she is expected 
to illustrate freely, that the meaning of the extracts and 
of the allusions contained in them may be understood 
by the children. We will suppose her to have a fine 
faculty for doing this, and hence to hold in the most 
perfect manner the attention of her class,—and of the 
other class. The time is profitably spent; both classes 
derive undoubted benefit; but the study-hour is gone; 
or rather the study half-hour, and there remain but two 
more, while the reading, spelling, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy are to be prepared, and it is likely to be intimated 
that there is plenty of time, and the singing should be 
studied as thoroughly as the other lessons. Unless, now, 
the teacher can feel the obligation resting upon her of 
being so stupid in conducting the other recitations as 
not to attract the attention of the studying-class, or else 
can succeed in pursuing the course pointed out by 
nature in the eager and joyous play of childhood, arous- 
ing the curiosity and exciting and maintaining the 
attention of one-half of her audience,and requiring the 
other half to be wholly oblivious and absorbed in prep- 
aration for to-morrow’s recitations, there will immedi- 
ately be “over-worked school-children;” the time re- 
quired for study out of school-hours very nearly coin- 
ciding with that required for doing all the work not 
done in recitations. 

In this view it is worth while considering whether all 
the advantages coming from close grading and easy pro- 
motion cannot be secured equally well by a system not 
liable to the same objections. It is my firm conviction 
that they can. 


LATIN AND GREEK STUDIES. 


BY V. C. DIBBLE, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


The objection to classical culture rests upon the as- 
sumption that it is not practical; an assumption which, 
although not uncommon, is nevertheless incorrect. 
There is no issue between classical education and that 
which is practical. The only education worthy of any 
serious advocacy is the practical,—that which is adapted 
to the condition of its subjects, and which will prepare 
them for the real work which life will demand of them. 
Education is in fact life begun. 

It is the stimulating and directing of mental processes 
which are to continue and develop into habits. The 
information a boy gains at school is of course important. 
Every valuable fact acquired is a valuable possession. 
But what are facts to one who is unable to appreciate 
them, who cannot make judicious use of them, who is 
simply their passive custodian? Besides, in the few 
years spent at school, it is after all only possible to 
store up a very limited number of facts; and if the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is all that education aims at, 
even the most cultured would leave the school-house 
with a very meagre equipment. 

To teach a boy how to think,—this is the higher 
purpose of education, and that education is most practi- 


cal which most effectively accomplishes this. The ques- 
tion to be considered in arranging the curriculum of a 
school is not so much what is in itself important, as 
what in its effects upon the mind produces important 
results. Now it can hardly be disputed, that no edu- 
cational system demands and elicits so much thinking 
as that into which is incorporated the study of Latin 
and Greek. Without alluding to other advantages, it 
may be said that the faithful student of these languages 
must subject his mind to such exercise as will of neces- 
sity develop, strengthen, mature it. My own observa- 
tion leads me to this assertion: Given two equally stu- 
dious boys of equal age and equal capacity; let one 
pursue what is usually known as the English course, 
and let the other be trained under the classical system. 
At the expiration of four or five years the classical student 
will, in mental power,—power to think to reason logically, 
to give correct and elegant expression to his thoughts and 
his conclusions,—be found far in advance of the other. 
In this assertion I am only stating what prominent ed- 
ucators have long observed, and have presented again 
and again as their conviction. Now, in view of the 
results of such a test, instead of objecting that the clas- 
sical education is not practical, ought it not rather to be 
affirmed that it is the most practical ? 


OCTOBER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


More than a dozen years ago, on a hot July morn- 
ing, in New York, we first set our face resolutely 
northward to find a summer vacation home in the new 
wonderland of the Adirondack woods and mountains. 
Parson Murray’s first book, a melange of big stories, 
fine appreciation of woods-life, and boastful animalism, 
had waked up the traveling public, as by a huge clat- 
ter of hounds and horns, to its first knowledge of a 
mighty wilderness alongside the oldest American civil- 
ization. Tired of summer-visiting Eastern friends and 
never taking kindly to vacations by the sea, the sug- 
gestion of such a new world was inexpressibly welcome 
on a retreat from the exhausting labors of a ministry 
in Cincinnati. Our second day found us, at noon, on 
the upward Lake Champlain boat, in full enjoyment of 
what we still regard, next to the lake of Geneva, the 
loveliest water journey we have ever known; ninety 
miles of superb Jake, whose winding shores on either 
side rise through cultivated eastern slope and pictur- 
esque western hill and forest to the long sapphire wall 
of the Green Mountains, crowned with Mansfield and 
Camel’s Hump, while away in the distant southwest 
towers a noble group of summits, the body-guard of 
Tahawus, the top of New York. Quite undecided where 
to go, we fortunately stumbled upon Mr. Charles L. 
Brace, a walking encyclopedia of Adirondack informa- 
tion, who has made Lake Placid his summer home 
these twenty years. By his advice we concluded to 
stop, for a day or two, at the little hotel on the upper 
plateau of the village of Elizabethtown, Essex County, 
New York. This village we found the chief town of a 
county mostly in the woods, eight miles beyond West- 
port, the noblest harbor in Lake Champlain. Here we 
were advised to await intelligence about accommoda- 
tions at North Elba or Lake Placid, in the heart of the 
great mountain realm, thirty miles westward. 


But the first magnificent overlook of the “ Pleasant 
Valley,” as we trundled through Raven Pass, at sun- 
set, was enough to persuade us to a week in this ante- 
chamber of the mysterious sanctuary of the great wil- 
derness. For, emerging from the dark, wooded pass 
among the frowning cliffs of the Raven, round a turn 
in the road, we were confronted by one of the most 
complete and satisfying prospects that ever bade wel- 
come to weary body and soul. Beneath our hill of ob- 
servation slept the quiet little town among its mead- 
ows; village, meadow, and woodland slope, at intervals, 
tied up, as in a silver sheen, by the winding Boquette 
River. Behind us the great friendly hills folded the 
village away from the world, with Mt. Raven, a rocky 
fortress and observatory, beetling upward two thousand 
feet, guarding the narrow pass. But the wonder of the 
view was the superb semicircle of mountain ranges at 


the westward; twenty miles of such » magical blend- 


ing of every variety of upland loveliness as one may 
well cross the continent to behold. And as natural 
beauty always aspires to sublimity, the marvel of this 
new world of wonder was fitly crowned by the mighty 
dome of the Giant of the Valley, seamed with broad white 
land-slides, in the south-west; while, guarding the wes- 
tern pass to the region beyond, the rocky pyramid of 
Mt. Hurricane, thirty-eight hundred feet high, soared 
aloft,—in that evening light, spiritualized to a glorious 
living presence inviting to an unknown world. 

Next morning found us toiling up the steep rocks of 
the Raven, and a whole forenoon was none too long for 
the revelation from its top-most cliff; broad glimpses 
of Lake Champlain, and, beyond, fifty miles of the blue 
mountain wall, and the westward slope of Vermont. 
Every considerable Adirondack summit reveals this vis- 
ion of perfect peace, fit symbol of the “land of pure 
delight” of the Christian’s hope. 

The week sped all too fast and left us content with 
the Pleasant Valley as our summer home. We have 
returned now, for the seventh time, to this delightful 
place, and have always found the last experience of 
Elizabethtown more satisfying than all before. And, 
this year, arrested on the eve of a journey to repre- 
sent New Massachusetts in the September gathering of 
educators at Louisville, we fell back for physical reinforce- 
ment upon Elizabethtown as naturally as a tired boy seeks 
out the dear old nook by the brookside, under the apple- 
tree’s shadow, for a summer afternoon nap. But, this 
year, the beautiful valley bids us welcome, arrayed in 
the royal robes of her October mantle of gold and green 
and crimson and russet cast over the hills, and folded 
and tucked in around every field and garden, as if there _ 
were splendor enough and to spare for the humblest 
creature in the enchanted vale. And here, the Lord 
willing, we hope to return, year by year, till the final 
“outing” in the better land. 

But possibly the twenty-five thousand school-masters 
and mistresses who may glance over these pages and 
are already beginning to make plans for next July 
would prefer a plain prose statement of the advantages 
of this particular summer resort. First, the journey to 
Elizabethtown, from anywhere, is itself a charming 
excursion, including Vermont, Lake Champlain, and 
Lake George, the valley of the St. Lawrence, the 
Connecticut, the Housatonic, the Hudson, and the Mo- 
hawk, with the Berkshire hills, the highlands of the 
Hudson, and the Catskill Mountains, on its three acces- 
sible approaches. Then the Valley itself combines 
more attractions than any we know. Not least among 
these is its access to the civilized world,—but an hour’s 
drive from railway and steamer, with the daily papers, 
the telegraph, new faces out of the metropolis and Or- 
lando Kellogg’s hotel, The Windsor, for one of the most 
restful and comfortable of summer homes. For our part, 
being neither a mighty hun‘er, a wild Indian, or a man 
at odds with his species, we prefer to take our summer 
in the wilderness in hailing distance of the best civili- 
zation. Then there is nowhere a more wholesome sum- 
mer habitation. Six hundred feet above tide-water in 
the meadows, the neighboring mountains reach the 
height of 4,500 feet, with inviting summits of every al- 
titude for every sort of walker; while from the all- 
round piazzas and the upper story windows of the 
Windsor the invalid can watch the marvelous hourly 
changes of sun and shadow, cloud and storm, around 
the encircling horizon of the glorious hills. There is a 
ten-mile stroll through meadows, fringed with forests, 
and watered by the clearest of rivers, the beautiful 
Boquette. The tributary brooks every where break 
into cascades among the hills. Two or three lakes and 
twenty accessible mountain-tops invite to a stroll, with 
such a wealth of rock scenery as would set up an artist 
for a life-time. The drives through the valley and up 
the slopes are varied and attractive ; indeed, this is the 
only really good driving ground in the hundred-mile- 
square region of the Adirondacks. Half a dozen moun- 


tain-passes open upon the mighty uplands beyond; 
while half-an-hour’s walk from the Windsor brings you 
to the edge of a wilderness of interminable woods, mul- 
titudinous mountains, and endless lakes, where you can 
tramp, climb, or float a whole summer without encoun- 
tering a human face. 


For our part, after seven years’ trial, we prefer this 
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valley-paradise for a base of operations, where we can 
stroll in the meadows, drive the buckboard, dream on a 
sunny ledge among the blue-berries and hair-bells under 
the pines, even sprawl on two chairs upon the piazza, 
contemplating the glory of the afternoon hills; or, if 
the fit takes us, with guide and knapsack tread the far- 
off wild gorges, scale the mountain-tops, take a turn of 
a thousand miles in a canoe among the myriad lakes, 
and return with a gallery of pictures that will shine 
with brighter colors as the years go by. For the wear- 
ied woman teacher, not strong enough to risk the 
exposure of camp life or the barbarous fodder to which 
the average American tourist among the mountains is 
served in place of food, this is the ideal summer home,— 
either at the Windsor and the Mansion hotels, the 
social centers, or at any one of a dozen comfortable pub- 
lic and private resorts. For the young school-master 
or college cousin who escorts the lady group, there is 
ample space for stretching legs, sleeping out-of-doors, 
or making an imitation savage of himself in any one of 
a hundred ways so attractive to adventurous muscular 
youth. We suggest to brother Bicknell, president of 
the National Teachers’ Association, that an arrange- 
ment for Adirondack excursions would be perfectly 
feasible, and a charming “annex” to convention week, 
especially for our friends from the South and West. 
We write on the last day of a month of invigorating 
rest in this Pleasant Valley. With a very few days of 
cloud and rain, the weather has been perfection,—brac- 
ing, with the backbone of a northern October, sunny 
and serene, with the pensive beauty of Indian summer, 
inviting to moderate mountain scrambling and far-off 
out looks through an atmosphere of wonderful purity; 
the sloping, embattled walls of our happy valley ablaze 


teacher”? Has he forgotten that Agassiz, the highest 
type of a teacher this country ever produced, was only 
too proud to sign his name as “Alexander Agassiz, 
teacher”? It is the man that ennobles his profession, 
and not the profession, the man. The main reason, 
after all, it seems to us, why teaching is outranked by 
the other professions is, that the tenure of office is so 
uncertain and insecure. Our teachers are too often ap- 
pointed by personal favoritism or influence, too often 
retained in their positions long after their inability or 
uselessness is apparent, and too often ousted from their 
places to make room for the friends of prominent poli- 
ticians. In other words, there is too much politics in 
our public school system. 


We candidly admit that the worst phase of this pol- 
icy is not witnessed in the New England States. In 
these States, the tenure of a teacher’s position is not so 
much affected by every change in local politics as in 
other sections of the country. But, in the country as a 
whole, the conditions are such that the natural result is 
that men of ordinary prudence and energy prefer to 
take their chances for earning a living in other branches 
of industry. Such men regard teaching simply as a 
convenient stepping-stone to a professional or business 
career. For this reason it is that hundreds of college 
graduates take up teaching for a few years after leaving 
school, save a few hundred dollars, study a little at odd 
hours, doing their duty in the school-room meantime 
passably well, and then drop out of the ranks into the 
professions. The few who stick to teaching and make 
it a life-work are soon forced to bend their sails to the 
popular breezes and to employ more of their energies to 
retain their places than in the legitimate work of teach- 
ing. Our ablest teachers in the public schools rarely 


with the ineffable splendor of autumn woods. But the|feel themselves so secure in their positions as to feel 


snow on the high mountain-top already warns us to 
retreat upon our “ Athens.” Another six weeks amid 
the whirl of “the Hub”; a Thanksgiving dinner with 
wife and children; and, then, by the blessing of Heaven, 
another six months among the boys and girls, the 
friendly teachers and the kindly people of that splen- 
did land of the future, away down South. 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL M.D, 


A prominent educator, at the recent meeting of the 
National Educational Association, explained why teach- 
ers are outranked by the members of the other profes- 
sions. It is because, taken as a whole, declared the 
speaker, teachers desire nothing better. “Their lives 
are almost necessarily monastic,” he said; “they have 
not money to travel, nor time for reading and thought, 
and their work makes them narrow.” We cannot ad- 
mit the force of any such explanation. To be sure, 
teachers as a class are poorly paid for their work, tak- 
ing the preliminary preparation into account, yet they 
are much better paid than the average clerk, mechanic, 
or journeyman in the various trades. These men by 
prudent management save something for a rainy day, 
every year, and while extensive travel is denied them, 
yet manage some way to see a little of the world during 
their annual vacations. The truth of the matter is, that 
any prudent man, on the salary of an ordinary skilled 
laborer, can have a reasonable amount of comfort as he 
goes along, — if he only will. He can have time for a 
reasonable amount of reading and thought, if it is 
in him to make the most of his opportunities. And, 
as for a man becoming narrow in these days when 
means of culture can be had as freely as fresh air and 
sunlight, it is all nonsense. The poorest laborer can 
have for nothing what the great scholars of olden times 
could not command at any price. With a testament 
for a penny, a play of Shakespeare for three cents, and 
other great classics for a mere song, with contributions 
to our daily press of all manner of literary productions 
and discussions on every imaginable subject, why need 
any person, much less a teacher who works five hours a 
day for five days in the week, and enjoys three months 
of vacation every year, become narrow? It is surely 
his own fault, if he does. 

“No teacher,” said the speaker, “should allow him- 


warranted in buying or building houses and making for 
themselves permanent homes. 


All this, we say, rather than inadequate salaries and 
lack of time for culture, tends to make useful and high- 
minded men and women narrow. To be sure, as the 
speaker intimated, teachers are ‘brought constantly into 
contact with inferior minds. True, but if the teacher 
is living up to his best opportunities, this need make 
no difference. His mental fibre is nourished and made 
strong and vigorous by his own private study and medi- 
tation. Arnold of Rugby fame, Dr. Taylor of Ando- 
ver, and Agassiz, in their professional labors, were con- 
stantly brought into contact with inferior intellects, but 
this did not prevent their minds from becoming like 
fountains from which poured forth the waters of living 
truths, rather than the stagnant pools of a cistern- 
After all, great advances have been made in public sen. 
timent in this matter of a teacher’s tenure of office dur- 
ing the last ten years. There is less demand for ex- 
pensive and showy school-buildings, and more for skilled 
labor in the school-room. An honest hard-working 
teacher, if he attends strictly to business, finds it less 
difficult to rise above the baneful influence of local poli- 
tics. Such a man is always in demand, even if he finds 
it impossible to settle permanently in any one place. 
There is no reason why teaching should not become in 
due time a profession on equal footing with that of law, 
theology, or engineering. That its claims as such will 
become generally recognized, we have no doubt. Even 
now the drift of public opinion is in this direction. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Fresno County, Cal., is making a canal 100 feet wide from 
King’s River to irrigate 30,000,000 acres of dry and worthless 
desert. 

—A ter river than the Mississippi has been discovered 
in Alaska, and the indomitable Schwatka has been riding down 
it on a raft for more than 1,800 miles. The climate of Alaska 
is not so frigid as was formerly supposed. 

— A party of Italian scientists have just returned from an 
expedition to the South Pacific, having proved to their own 
satisfaction that a race of giants once existed in Patagonia. In 
wandering over Terra del Fuego, they found human bones of 
marvelously large size. 

— The prize of 500 francs presented by Prof. A. P. de Can- 
dolle for the best monograph on a genus or family of plants is 
announced as open for competition for 1884. Papers in Latin, 
French, German, English, or Italian, should be sent to Prof. 
Alph. de Candolle, Geneva, before Oct. 1, 1884. . 

— In preparing ‘terra cotta lumber,’ Gillman mixes one 

pure clay with one to three parts sawdust and the requi- 
site amount of water, and presses the mass into | blocks, 
which are dried and then burned for two days. e blocks 


self to be a mere teacher.” What, pray, is a “ mere 


sre then cut into the desired shape with circular saws. Terra 


cotta lumber is incombustible. 
ence of the atmosphere. It is a bad conductor of sound, heat, 
and electricity. It is only half the weight of the same bulk of 
bricks, and it can easily be sawn, — or carved. Finally, 
when put into a building, it combines intimately with lime, 
gypsum, etc. 

— It is now proposed to use the enormous water-power of 
the Alps for working electric railways in Switzerland. Oper- 
ations are understood to be in progress now to connect the 
towns of St. Moritz and Pontresina by an electric railway four 
and three-fourths miles long, the motive power to be supplied 
by the mountain streams. Should the experiment succeed, 
the undertakers of the railway will extend it to the north for 
a distance of some forty-seven miles, and that in a southerly 
direction for about thirty miles, and thus effect a second junc- 
tion between the Swiss and Italian railways. 


— The exceedingly delicate photographs (colored) on glass, 
which have come lately into fashion, are produced by fixing a 
paper photograph upon a cushion-shaped glass with transpar- 
ent cement, and when it is dry, rubbing away two-thirds of the 
photograph with sand-paper. The thin film left is then ren- 
dered transparent by soaking in melted paraffine wax, after 
which transparent colors are applied, which appear softened 
down when looked at from the front. The background and 
heavier portions of the picture are then painted in body color 
upon the face of another cushion-shaped piece of glass, which 
is afterward fixed behind the first one. 


ORIGIN OF POLYGAMY. 


BY WM. I, MARSHALL, 

In your issue of Sept. 20, under the above title, appeared an 
article from the Boston Traveller, giving a quotation from the 
pretended Revelation on Celestial Marriage ’’ of the Mormon 
Church. 

Iniquitous as was the origin of polygamy as shown by that 
sham revelation of the pseudo-prophet, Joseph Smith, the full 
measure of its shameless infamy does not appear till we com- 
pare this revelation with the Book of Mormon, and (remem- 
bering that the same Joseph Smith pretended that that book 
was also specially revealed to him, and that it is the only basis 
for the whole detestable imposture of Mormonism) find it con- 
demning polygamy and every form of illicit sexual indulgence 
in the most pointed and positive language. 

I think a more drearily uninteresting and stupid book was 
never published than that same Book of Mormon, but it would 
have been powerless for much of good, or ill, without the sup- 
plementary revelations, which Smith’s unrestrained passions 
were coustantly prompting his.lying brain to invent. The 
third book of the Book of Mormon is the Book of Jacob, and 
in chapter 2 of that we find the following: 

(Verse 23.) But the word of God burthens me because of 
your grosser crimes. For behold, thus saith the Lord: This 
people began to wax in iniquity; they understand not the 
Scriptures, for they seek to excuse themselves in committing 
whoredoms because of the things which were written concern- 
ing David, and Solomon his son. 

(Verse 24) Behold, David and Solomon truly had many 
wives and concubines, which thing was abominable before me, 
saith the Lord. ° 

( Verse 27.) 
to the word of the Lord: For there shall not any man among 
you have save it be one wife; and concubines he shall have 


none. 
For I, the Lord God, delighteth in the chastity 


( Verse 28.) 
of women. And whoredoms are an abomination before me; 


thus saith the Lord of Hosts. 

The Mormon Church was founded in 1830, and no Mormon 
pretends that the “ Revelation on Celestial Marriage”? was 
given before July, 1843, while the anti-polygamous Mormons, 
or Josephites, declare that it is a fraudalent invention of 
Brigham Young, and was never uttered by Smith. I think 
the evidence is conclusive, however, that it was taught secretly 
by Smith, and that he had been secretly practising polygamy 
for some years previously to 1843. 

It was not, however, till 1852, that the Mormons published 
it to the world, and up to that time they strenuously denied, 
through their official newspapers, by resolutions of their con- 
ferences, and in sermons and speeches, that they taught, prac- 
tised, or believed in polygamy ; vehemently denouncing as 
vile slanderers all who charged them with it, though the most 
conclusive evidence exists that many of the leaders in the 
Church, including those who were most vigorous in their de- 
nials, had been secretly teaching and practising it ever since 
1843. 

This simple statement of indisputable facts shows how base- 
less is the claim the Mormon leaders make to honesty, and a 
sense of religious duty, as an excuse for the infamous practice; 
and now that we have a unanimous judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court, given in the case of Reynolds, that the 
constitutional guarantee of religious freedom no more shields 
the polygamist than it would the Thug, if he were to practise 
his vocation in our country, or the Hindoo if he were to come 
here and build a funeral pile to burn the widow of his co- 
religionist, it is high time that public sentiment should be 
aroused to such vigorous action as will effectually destroy this 
twin relic of barbarism. 

With the great mass of the Mormon people, who are igno- 
rant, credulous, and sadly priest-ridden, the Nation has no 
controversy; but the impudent hierarchy who claim Divine 
revelation as authority for nullifying the laws of Congress, 
ought to be sternly and severely punished till they either re- 
construct Mormon theology on its original monogamic basis, or 
migrate to some polygamous land. If the Edmunds law (with 
a few needed amendments) does not prove sufficient, let Con- 
gress abolish the legislature of Utah and govern that Territory 


Wherefore, my brethren, hear me, and hearken 


as it does the District of Columbia, by a commission; but in 
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some way or other the Nation should extirpate polygamy be- 
fore the next census of the United States is taken; and for the 
destruction of the abominable institution, I think the great 
majority of the Mormons themselves will be as devoutly thank- 
ful twenty-five years hence as the overwhelming majority of 
the Southern people are to-day for the destruction of slavery. 


THE ROLE OF LETTERS AND THE SCIEN. 
C#S IN EDUCATION. 


[Address by Prorgessorn Bernes, of the Lycée Lowis-le-Grand.} 

From an early age the natural sciences have a charm, which 
is a sufficient proof that their place comes soon in a course of 
instruction. The child instinctively loves the nature to which 
he is so near. His mind and heart are open to its wonders and 
its beauty. He feels himself to be the companion of the 
living creatures he meets there. He asks only to know 
them and to become attached to them. The communion of a 
young intelligence with nature which is always young is salu- 
tary. It develops the sense of the real and the true, and pre- 
serves the rectitude and the simplicity of the heart. 

In these studies requiring observation, the education of the 
senses proceeds gradually and without effort. The child learns 
to classify his impressions together with external objects. He 
forms orderly and methodical habits which will find occupation 
everywhere. His intelligence, passive at first, soon becomes 
active. It observes and asks questions inits turn. The uned- 
ucated, and often futile and uncontrolled, curiosity which be- 
longs to this age is succeeded by a reasonable curiosity which 
understands the significance of the questions it puts, pays at- 
tention to the answers, evolves the new question which shall 
complete them, and which, when applied to the highest objects, 
will become one of the most powerful motors in the progress 
of the mind. 

The work thus begun is completed later by the abstract and 
experiménta! sciences. The question now is to reach the rea- 
son of things; to discover fixity under variability; permanent 
properties of number and space under their incessant transfor- 
mations, and the law of phenomena under their infinite change. 
After separating the real from the thought which it conceals, 
there is to be created from this thought a higher subjective 
reality by which alone exterior reality can be interpreted, un- 
derstood, and conquered. Here language assumes an inflexible 
precision. The apparatus for the demonstrations and deduc- 
tions shuts up the mind and prevents diversions. The mind 
proceeds armed, as it were, with a cuirass of logic. But with 
habit this cuirass will appear supple and light; this apparatus, 
becoming less rigid, will lend itself to the free play of our fac- 
ulties, and this precision of language will exclude neither the 
variety nor the animation of form. Our judgment will gain in 
honesty without losing any of its delicacy or penetration. We 
shal! have strengthened within us the spirit of inquiry, which, 
by accepting truth only after investigation, gives us all the 
more complete possession of it. We shall have acquired the 
spirit of research which multiplies the aspect of things, and 
thereby renews and completes our enjoyment in them. Those 
who are best endowed will have fiaally conquered the inventive 
force by which science is maintained and advanced, Never- 
theless, are the sciences sufficient to constitute a complete 
system of education ? Can they at least furnish the principal 
material, — the preponderating element for it ? 

Without stopping at the gaps and dangers in an exclusively 
scientific culture; at the curtailment of the mind by the uni- 
formity of methods, and the concentration of force in a too 
circumscribed field; at the disregard of the complexity of those 
questions which involve logical habits to an excess; at the 
absence of every ideal, every incentive toward art and pure 
thought; let us remark that, far from sufficing for an intellect- 
ual education, science does not suffice for itself. The descrip 
tive sciences, — the only ones accessible to the young, — are 
directed almost wholly to the senses and the memory. The 
qualities developed by their study have a bearing only in the 
domain of facts. To observe, to compare, to classify, is an in- 
adequate preparation for the very formal logic of the abstract 
sciences, as well as for the understanding of the formulas and 
theories which express and codrdinate the laws of nature. The 
faculty of abstraction which these difficult studies presuppose 
is acquired only by a long apprenticeship. Appropriate mate- 
rial is necessary,—such as is furnished by language, — that 
spontaneous creation of thought where the real and the for- 
mal, the concrete and the abstract meet in a living unity. 

The child is born a logician and gram marian even more than 
a naturalist. He learns words, and by words, ideas. He tries 
combinations and becomes confused. People laugh; he laughs, 
too, and begins again. Nor does his logic recognize any obsta- 

cles. With fearless assurance he deduces what he doeg not 
know from what he knows, makes a mistake, corrects it, and 
is so much the wiser. Thus he gradually builds up his intel- 


—_— possessions with a marvelously rapid gift of appropri- 
on. 


This work the school is to continue by adding an essential 
element, without which it would soon become sterile,—conscious 
and reflective effort. This is the great department of educa- 
ion. The child is quite capable of it. The aim is to give him 
@ firmly-established foundation. Too often with the native 
tongue, the foundation slips away. The child knows it in its 
large outlines; he speaks it, and does not always understand 
what is wanted when one tries to teach it to him, Frequently 
the answer anticipates the question. 


The Latin language, with its own genius, its complete sys- 


tem of case-endings and verbal terminations, lends itself ad- 
mirably to the end required. The shades of meanings and 
relations of ideas which passed unnoticed in too-familiar forme 
will be shown more clearly and distinctly by the teacher in the 
multiple modifications of the word. The mind, struck by the 
unexpected mechanism, is aroused. It will not be satisfied 
until it understands, thus assimilating the idea of the form, 
the elements of the thought with the elements of the language. 
To separate and put together words and phrares appears to be 
a useless labor, but it is a labor of great importance, whereby 
the mind discovers the logic of the mind, and the mind is in- 
itiated into the processes and operations of the understanding. 

Moreover let us not fear lest the effort be out of proportion 
to the age. The close relationship between Latin and the 
mother-tongue lessens the force required, directs and sustains 
the attention, and by the promptness of the first results satis- 
fies and stimulates the lively desires to attain knowledge 
which no age possesses to such a degree. The two languages 
are a mutual aid. 

The exercise of translation is the best fitted to assure a 
simultaneous progress in the two languages by means of the 
perpetual comparison it institutes between them, and the in- 
cessant passage of the genius of one to the genius of the other. 
What a strong hold there is on the thought in this labor which 
robs it of one form and throws it in another mould; and at the 
same time what a profound and fruitful investigation into the 
resources of our languages itis! What an energetic impulse 
it gives to the mentalfaculties which are called upon to con- 
quer both the meaning and the form! and what an acquisition 
of ideas, sentiments, elevated views, historic facts, and moral 
truths it affords! 

Soon another language, more harmonious and more rich, 
enters in turn into the course of study. Another literature, 
the most beautiful which the genius of man has: produced, 
initiates us into its masterpieces and leads us to the very 
sources of ancient and modern inspiration. 

In this familiar and daily association with the greatest writers 
who have made human thought illustrious,—poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers,—the taste is formed, the «esthetic 
sense is awakened, the judgment is strengthened, the intellect- 
ual horizon is illumined and extended, the imagination takes 
its flight, our whole nature is exalted and endeavors to rise to 
the level of these imperishable models. The soul of antiquity, 
ever living and young, penetrates within us, raises us, and 
carries us with it. We live over again all this glorious past of 
Greece and Rome. 

We touch here the moral side of education, the education of 
the heart after that of the mind. ; 

Scientific instruction, like all instruction, contains a moral 
element, since in enlightening the intellect it brings increased 
foree to the will. But science considered in itself, in its im- 
mediate object and in its methods, is apart from the moral 
world. Whatever can be touched, seen, counted, weighed, 
measured, transformed, is its object; matter and space are its 
domain. If, leaving the limits assigned to it, it attempts to carry 
ts processes and its logic beyond, it fails inevitably, and in its 
powerlessness is obliged to deny the truths which exceed it 
Neither the free will which is the very essence of man, nor 
the duty which is his law, nor the conscience which commands 
and which judges, can be touched by science. The profound 
sources whence spring the moral life, the sources where the 
sentiment is nourished and the heart is warmed, remaix. un- 
penetrated by it. Let those who admit and seek for material 
force alone shut themselves up in science, and pretend to make 
all education tend thither; they are only logically following 
their principle. But we, sons of the Revolution, believers in 
liberty and justice, will not accept these fatal errors. We will 
attach ourselves to the true force, to moral force, and will re- 
main faithful to the educational system which will assure its 
fullest and best development. 

In this role is seen the superiority of classical instruction. 
The disinterested character of the studies which are troubled 
by no reservation in regard to material usefulness, the purity 
of the models which are offered us, the constant elevation of 
feeling which is met, the noble emotions which are aroused,— 
everything is turned toward a moral end. It has been said 
** great thoughts come from the heart.’’ They go to the heart 
also, and when the heart is well born they leave on it an im- 
pression which will never be effaced. There are here no longer 
any conditions of age or of maturity; the most tender age is 
open to this beneficent influence. And with what variety and 
abundance antiquity offers us great examples! No didactic 
instruction has such significance or such persuasive power. 

Among the manly virtues which this living instruction 
should inspire in our youth, there is one which marks the per- 
sonages of antiquity with a peculiarly grand characteristic. 
It is heroism devoted to the service of the nation. You who 
are soon to enter upon the struggles of life, remember that the 
value of a man depends on bis moral elevation, the energy 
and uprightness of his mill, the spirit of justice within him,— 
in fine, on his soul. If you have a lofty soul there is no aim 
to which you cannot direct your ambition. But do not forget 
that loftiness of soul is measured not in honors but in duties, 
and that it is a duty, the highest of all, to serve one’s country, 
gloriously if possible, humbly if necessary, valiantly, and wor- 
thily always. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS, 


Dr. J. L. Willis, Eliot, Me., says: “es Horsford’ 
phate gives most excellent results.” 8 Acid Phee- 


THE JOHN F. SLATER FUND. 


A meeting of the trustees of the John F. Slater Fund was 
held in New York city on Oct. 16. The report of the general 
agent, Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, very forcibly shows the need 
of all the help obtainable, and of the still greater need of wis- 
dom in its disposal. We glean from this document the follow- 


ing facts and proposed policy of the board: 

The Southern States make fifteen of the States of the Union 
and ewbrace a territory of nearly 900,000 square miles. Allow- 
ing for the ordinary increase in population since the census of 
1880 was taken, it is safe to say that there are now in the United 
States 7.00( ,000 of negroes. Of these about 6,500,000 are in 
the Southern States. 

The records in the Department of Education in Washington 
City show that in the late slave States the total school popula- 
tion was, in 1881, 5,814 261; but it is safe to say the school 
population is now 6,000,000. Of these about 4,000,000 are 
white; 2,000,000 are colored. Of the whole number about one- 
half are enrolled and at school,—the percentage of white chil- 
dren enrolled being somewhat larger than that of colored chil- 
dren enrolled. 

All the Southern States have public school systems. As 
systems they are good,—most of them being modeled after the 
best systems in this country. The public-school term, how- 
ever, does not average more than four months, and compara- 
tively few colored children attend school when the public-school 
term expires. This is especially true in the rural districts, 
where the mass of the colored population is found. It may be 
doubted whether the average attendance of pupils is as much 
as three months for each school-year. 

The great need of these schools is competent teachers. With 
exceptions so few that they are not appreciable in any consid- 
eration of the subject, the colored children are taught by col- 
ored teachers, most of them being women. A few of these 
teachers are well qualified,—enough of them to show that this 
race can, with adequate advantages, furnish competent teach- 
ers for its children; but the great majority of these teachers 
are very ignorant and unskilfal. 

As the great end contemplated by the founder of this fund 
is ‘the uplifting of the lately emancipated population of the 
Southern States, and their posterity, by conferring on them 
the blessings of Christian education,’ and as the speediest 
method of accomplishing this result requires ‘‘ the training of 
teachers from among the people requiring to be taught,’’ as 
suggested by Mr. Slater, it seems clear that sound policy indi- 
cates that the Board should confine its operations to those in- 
stitutions that are found to be most capable of training suit- 
able teachers, concentrating the funds available for the forward- 
ng of this work, upon a comparatively small number of insti- 

ons. 

Investigation shows that only a small number of the higher 
grade schools for colored youth have made any experiments in 
connecting handicraft training with instruction in books, In 
some of these institutions, however, hopeful beginnings have 
been made in the introduction of industrial departments. 

I find, says Dr. Haygood, ** a growing conviction of the utility, 
—not to say necessity,—of industrial training. I believe that 
nearly all of the best institutions are now ready, so far as their 
opinion of its utility is concerned, to begin work in the direc- 
tion indicated by the Board at its meeting last April. Without 
exception they lack the necessary means to erect and equip 
industrial departments. This fact I commend to the earnest 
considerafion of the Board. 

But the conditions are so diverse that what seems wisest in 
relation to one institution does not suit the circumstances of 
another. In some institutions we can do the greatest good by 
a general appropriation; in others by assuming the support of 
an instructor in the normal department; in others by supple- 
menting the salary paid,—inadequate in all of them; in others 
by paying the salary of an instructor in the industrial depart- 
ment; in others by offering ‘‘ student aid;’’ in some by helping 
them to equip, with suitable tools, their industrial depart- 
ments, 

During the school-years 1883-4, it is proposed to spend $16,- 
250 among twelve selected schools in the States of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 


DRIFT. 


— It is always well when a bad tendency finally touches bot- 
tom and reveals to the world its legitimate result. For 
several years two or three sets of people have been trying to 
suppress the free public school in the State of Louisiana. 
Public economists who regard the art of forcing a State to 
‘live on nothing a year’’; public plunderers who have their 
own uses for the people’s money; high-toned social philoso- 
phers who doubt the expediency of ‘‘ educating the masses out 
of their sphere,” the ‘‘sphere” lying outside the circle of the 
“three R’s”’; a vigilant priesthood bent on destroying all edu- 
cation they cannot control;—these forces, added to the inevit- 
able tendency of ignorance to perpetuate itself, seems to have 
been to much for the feeble common-school system of Louisi. 
ana, outside the city of New Orleans. We have no fear of the 
outcome of this war. The people of Louisiana will finally 
consign every man to the political dead-house who openly or 
covertly sets himself against the people’s common school. But 
it will do our friends in other States of the South no harm to 
look on and carefully ‘‘spot’”’ the classes of men who are in 
at this assassination of public education. 


— At last a persistent nagging of the press, backed by the 
hostility of a powerful pries.hood, and the left-handed support 
of social and cultured exclusiveness, has brought a crisis upon 
the excellent public-school system of Cincinnati. An attempt 
is made to cut down the estimate of the school board, at least 
one third, in the name of “economy.” The Associated Press 
dispatch is used to publish the school board as a “ ring’,’ and 
to smutch the school interests in general. The present appro- 
priation for education in Cincinnati is not exorbitant. The 
school board, with all its faults, is the best feiture of the de- 
moralized public life of the city. The schools are good, with 
several points of decided superiority. Besides, if we correctly 


understand, the school board has the undoubted right to fix 
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the limit of its own tax, under certain restrictions of the stat- 
ute, and the board proposes to test the question in the courts. 
Meanwhile the Queen City swills to the tune of $10,000,000 
yearly in beer and strong tipples, and is getting to be one of 
the dangerous towns in which to risk the bringing up of s 
family. A vigorous culture of moral backbone in respectable 
quarters is just now the pressing need in “the Paris of 
America.”’ 


— We are happy to learn that the people of Winston, N. C., 
have secured the valuable services of Prof. J. L. Tomlinson as 
the superintendendent of their new graded schools for white 
and colored children. New buildings are going up, and expec- 
tation of a great success appears to be in the air. We have no 
doubt of the result. The admirably graded school at Wilson, 
N. C., established under the superintendency of Professor 
Tomlinson, seems also to have obtained a competent successor. 
For the present the growth of public education in the South 
depends largely on the establishment of a thorough system of 
graded instruction for both races in every considerable town. 
This accomplished, the open country will follow, until the 
people’s school will be rooted in every nook and corner of 
the land, 


— We are glad to learn that the trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund propose, once more, to petition Congress in 
behalf of national aid to education. If there is in this coun- 
try any group of men who by experience in public life, pre- 
eminent ability, and representative position, are competent to 
estimate the situation and direct legislation, this body of 
trustees is that group. Contrasted with such experts, the posi- 
tive opinions of a few leading journals and the crowd of ma- 
chine politicians on this matter appear to us emphatically 
second-rate. The people who know the most of our national 
barbarism we blandly call ‘‘illiteracy,”’ are the most urgent in 
their conviction that adanger soimminent and wide-spread can 
only be confronted by the action of the whole people in back- 
ing the efforts of the States in the children’s behalf. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EAstMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


ACROSTIC, 
5. A delicious beverage. 


6. A story in private life. 
3. The decision ofajury. 7. Cloth made of flax, 
4. An oval figure. 
The initials form the name of a Roman satirist. 
A. M, MATTISON, 


CHARADE—PHONETIC AND REVERSIBLE, 


My first is a foaming river; 
My next is what all of us do, 

And what we shall do forever 
If what we believe is true. 


And, while we attempt eschewing 
All evil, like Job of old, 
My last we are always doing 
’Mong allurements so manifold. 


Reversed, and my first will greet you 
With a Wing in the Latin tongue; 

Or a shortened prefix will meet you, 
As I’ve already said or sung. 


My second, so vile and forbidding, 
Is, in brief, a detestable word; 
While many a boy, unheeding, 
Will start at the sound of my third. 
NILLOR. 


1, An evergreen shrub. 
2. A small child. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA: 88 LETTERS, 


My 48, 82, 2, 23, was made on the fifth day. 

My 13, 5, 85, 82, 51, 8, 47, 60, was a kinsman of Paul. 

My 81, 13, 32, 76, 14, was a female disciple at Philippi. 

My 26, 47, 65, 76, 85, 62, 21, 45, 74, 30, is a book of the 
New Testament. 

My 9, 82, 45, 42, was what there was in the beginning. 

My 11, 76, 81, 73, 54, 55, 79, was a plague sent upon the 
Egyptians, 

My 72, 40, 56, 44, 29, 68, 13, 37, 75, 80, was the Gentile 
name of Zopher, 

My 74, 17, 64, 58, 70, 36, was a city of Ephraim. 

My 8, 43, 84, 4, 63, 76, 41, was a son of Aminadab. 

My 86, 25, 16, 82, 61, 33, 66, a spring on the boundary line 
between Judah and Benjamin. 

My 52, 88, 46, 24, 81, 28, was the mother of Timothy. 

My 57, 7, 69, 18, 67, 50, was a prophet. 

My 71, 19, 70, 22, 1, 6, 8, a town of Zebulon. 

My 23, 82, 59, 4, was the grandmother of Timothy. 

My 44, 17, 39, 58, 10, 31, 12, was a duke of Edom. 

My 84, 31, 27, 89, 7, 23, was one of the chief Assyrian 


My 177, 5, 84, 70, 14, 11, is the name of an animal that 
occurs Only in Leviticus. 

My 63, 47, 20, 82, is a word mentioned in Isaiah Iii: 5. 

My 44, 1, 87, 26, 13, 15, 6, was the son of Shaharaim, 

My whole is one of the Proverbs of Solomon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 4 


C. R. B. sends poetical solution to Charade of October 4. 
Answers to the puzzie will be filed as soon as received, and 
the publication of the answer withheld until the announce- 
ment of prize award. 


is often very difficult to overcome. The Canada 


— Truancy 
School Journal says that the principal of a western town in 
Ontario adopts the plan of taking bail for a boy’s regular ap- 
rance at school, and it is reported to be fairly effective. 
© gets several pupils to go ssourtt 


y for their classmate. 


SOME QUESTIONS IN BOTANY. 


A few days ago I had the good fortune to see the set of 
questions which were given last June at the final examination 
in botany by Mr. William Werthner to his pupils in the Cen- 
tral High School of Dayton, Ohio. I found them so suggestive 
of enthusiastic, original, useful study and teaching that I have 
taken the liberty of offering the list to the readers of The Jour 
nal, Mr. Werthner has been instructor in botany in the Day- 
ton High School for several years, and I find has done unusual 
work in teaching that first and one great thing to be taught In 
any natural science study; viz., power and habit of seeing 
things. He spends considerable time in field lessons, where 
he can personally direct pupils in natural methods of study 
Since there is no zodlogy or geology in the regular high-school 
course, Mr. Werthner occasionally introduces informal instruc- 
tion in these subjects, in connection with the field-lessons in 
botany. This will explain the occurrence of the few questions 
on those topics. I can only hope that each one who reads 
them may be encouraged as I was on considering the following 
questions: Fanny D. BERGEN. 


BoTaNny.—CENTRAL ScHoon, June 15, 1883. 


1, What kinds of transformed leaves have you seen, and of 
what use were they to the plant ? 

2. Mention a number of weeds that have come to us from 
Europe. Some that have emigrated from other parts of 
America to our country. 

3. Why are some weeds so very common ? 

4. Name half a dozen of our early wild flowers. 

5. What plants do you know that have roots answering other 
purposes besides that of obtaining nourishment ? 

6 What wild flowers can now be found ? 

Mention a number of native white flowers; yellow; green; 
r 
8. What color is most common in spring ? 

9. Name some wild flowers having an agreeable odor; some 
whose odor is not so. 

10. Give three native trees whose wood has an economic 
value, and state for what it is used. 

11. Name four plants that are wind-fertilized; four that are 
fertilized by insects. 

12. What insects have you observed visiting them ? 

13. What is the object of an insect’s visittoa flower By 
what is it attracted ? How does it aid in cross-fertilizing ? 

3 How can you tell whether a flower is wind-fertilized or 
not 

15. How do plants climb? Of what use is this habit to 


them. 
Optional. 


1. Of what use has the study of botany been to you ? 

2. What contrivances have you noticed or h of in seeds 
that aid them in being scattered ? 

8. Can {insects appreciate color? What have you seen to 
prove this ? 

4. Why do so many flowers close at night ? 

5 Can you account for the fact that nearly all of our early 
spring flowers have fleshy roots or rootstocks ? 

6. What kind of stone is found native about Dayton? How 
was it formed ? 

7. How do you account for the presence of boulders of gran- 
ite, and the like, so common on the hills bordering our valley ? 


OBITUARY. 


Joun W. Atwoop.—John W. Atwood, principlal of Public 
School No, 14, Jersey City, N. J., since Sept., 1875, died at his 
home in that city, of consumption, on the morning of Oct. 17. 


Mr Atwood was born in Chatham, Barnstable Co., Mass., in 
1822. He was a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
and his early manhood was devoted largely to school-work in 
his native town, and in Provincetown. He always regarded it 
as one of the most gratifying successes of his life, that he was 
largely instrumental in establishing, after much opposition, a 
system of graded schools in Chatham, where he labored faith- 
fully, both as teacher and supervisor. He taught a district 
school every winter from 1840 till he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts Senate in ’50. He served in the House of Represent- 
atives in ’57 and ’58, and was again elected to the Senate in 
759. He was one of the first of the sons of his native State to 
volunteer on the breaking out of the civil war, and served in the 
ranks and as a non-commissioned officer in the 43d Regiment, 
till August, 1863, when his health would not admit of further 
service. After the war he went into the coal business in New 
York, residing in Bergen. But his love for school-work did 
not abate. For years be was at the head of the Bergen School 
Board, and when, in 1875, Bergen was consolidated with Jersey 
City, the Directors of Education called him to the position 
which he occupjed at the time of his death, 

This is the record of a quiet, unostentatious and noble life. 
A devoted, zealous, and cultured teacher has gone. He thor- 
oughly loved his work, and not less did he love those for whom 
he worked. Their love for him was his most precious reward. 


Pror. E. B{Sx1tz.—We are sorry to announce the death of 
Prof. E. B. Seitz, which occurred on the 8th Inst., at Kirksville, 
Mo. His remains were laid to rest at Greenville, Ohio, his 


former home. 

As a mathematician, Prof. Seitz was widely known through- 
out the United States and England, having been elected a 
member of the London Mathematical Society March 11, 1880. 
He was the fifth American thus honored. During his busy 
professional life he was a constant contributor to the various 
mathematical journals of the oy Few men have achieved 
such distinction in so short a life. Prof. Seitz began teaching 
when he was but sixteen years old, and was continuously 
engaged in his chosen profession until called from earth. He 
took a mathematical course in Delaware College, Ohio, from 
which institution he graduated in 1870. In 1872 he was called 
to the principalship of the Greenville High School. This po- 
sition he occupied till 1879. He was for several years a mem- 
ber of the Darke County Board of Examiners, during which 
time he exerted a helpful influence on the educational interests 
of the county. His character impressed itself upon his fellow- 
teachers, whose welfare he always sought. His memory will 
ever be cherished by true and noble hearts, while the influence 


of his life-work will live on forever. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The fact that an enthusiastic and successful teachers’ meet- 
ing can be held at a distance from the railroad, was most thor- 
oughly demonstrated by the recent *‘ Fiftieth Convention of 
the Plymouth County Teachers’ Association,” held at Han- 
over Centre, Oct. 19. The Town Hall, some two miles from 
the nearest railroad station, was selected as the place of meet- 
ing, but the two or three hundred people who left the cars at 
West Hanover found ample means of transportation by the 
waiting barges. Whence came the abundant provision which 
loaded the tables, and the cordial, courteous ladies and gentle- 
men who served the guests, must remain a mystery to those 
who saw only the church and the two or three houses 
near the hall; for those who accepted Hanover hospitalities 
for the night, however, the puzzle was solved, 

The managers of the Assoc. showed unusual wisdom in the 
presentation of a program short enough to be comfortably 
heard; some disappointment (by teachers ?) was felt at the 


‘| absence of General Butler, who had “signified his intention 


to be present.”’ 

The Assoc. was called to order by the president, C. F, 
Meserve, of Rockland. 

After the organization, W. C. Bates, Supt. of Schools in 
Hingham, spoke on the theme, *‘ For this Child,’’ pleading for 
individual work by the teacher, and the adaptation of his work, 
in every case, to this child. The earnest words struck the 
navemts of the meeting, which was continued in harmonious 
chords. 

Miss M. A Crowe, of Hingham, presented a most suggestive 
paper on ‘‘ Recreation in Primary Schools,’’ urging music; cal- 
isthenic exercises so varied that the children will not tire of 
them; brief talks on furnishing objects, such as rubber and 
glass, and guessing games in which an article is described by 
teacher or pupil, and named by the class. 

In direct line with this paper was that on ‘‘ Music in Public 
Schools,” by G. E. Wales, principal of the High School in 
North Abington. Applying the deep-seated principle that 
** Music hath charms,”’ and claiming that all children may be 
taught to sing, he showed how many of the difficulties in the 
way may be overcome, adding the encouraging thought that 
the one who is nota singer may yet teach music most suc- 
cessfully. 

The paper on “ English Literature in High Schools,’”’ by 
Miss Poore, of Brockton, was read by Mr. Parker, principal of 
the Brockton High School. It was a delightful presentation 
of actual school-work. Commencing, for the purpose of ar- 
resting most thoroughly the attention of the pupil, with fiction, 
the writer had selected Dickens as the first author to be stud- 
ied. Quotations from his works were given by different mem- 
bers of the class, serving as a memory-exercise and language- 
leason for these, and a drill in attention forthe rest Contem- 
porary writers were grouped around Dickens, and the stud 
proceeded forward and backward, chronologically. The mon 
of May was chosen as the fitting time for the study of Chaucer, 
the poet of the dawn, using with great delight the Canterbury 
Tales, as rewritten for school use. Miss Sanborn’s ** Round 
Table Series’’ was named as most helpful to the teacher of 
literature. 

** How to Teach Geometry,”’ by Miss C. E. Small, of Plym- 
outh, was an interesting sketch upon a subject usually most 
uninteresting. The writer urged that inventional geometry 
be taught in each grade, beginning with the primary school, 
and that the work be made most practical, leading the children 
to observe not only its application in man’s labor, but that 
**God geometrizes,”’ 

The subject of ‘‘ Character-building’’ was discussed in a 
forcible address by Alonzo Meserve, of the Prescott School, 
Charlestown. Starting with the thought that much had been 
said of the necessity of moral instruction in schools, but little 
as to the actual methods to be used, the speaker claimed that 
the teacher must first carefully study his own character, mak- 
ing sure that he is himseif a living example of what he would 
have his pupils be; the teaching should not be formal, but 
prompted by circumstances, special care being taken in the 
ot of decided evil habits,—such as smoking and pro- 

anity. 

The first exercise of the afternoon was a paper on ‘* Meth- 
ods,”’ by A. A. Woodbridge, Supt. of Schools in Chelsea. 
This was an earnest plea for individuality on the part of the 
teacher. There is no better model than the Great Teacher. 
He taught from objects, but never made them other than 
means to an end, not the end itself. The speaker urged sup- 
plementary reading as a necessity, but it should be from many 
books ranging from Grimm’s Tales to Shakespeare, rather 
than from a set of Readers. ‘‘ More time should be given to 
the acquisition of knowledge, and less to testing the pupil’s 
knowledge. The true teacher ‘appetizes’ his scholar. Ob- 
servation, collection, and classification are the three essentia's 
in teaching. 

Dr. J. C. Gleason, of Rockland, opened the discussion, as- 
motes that there is danger of too much as well as of too little 
met 

He was followed by Mr. Adams, Supt. of Schools at Plym- 
outh, who claimed that the best method, sometimes, is no 
method at all. 

Hon. T. W. Bicknell, editor of Taz JOURNAL, presented 
forcibly and clearly the results of his observation during ex- 
tended travels in the West and South, in the past year; he of 
swered the question *‘ Whither ?’’ by announcing a great edu- 
cational awaking in the land, and a progressive movement from 
the notion that ‘' anybody can teach school,”’ and that without 
special preparation, to the demand for talent and training; 
from the degradation of the lower schools, to an uplifting; 
from hap-hazard choice, to teaching as a profession; from 
slavery to text-books, to a wise using of the splendid text- 
books of to-day; from mere intellectual culture, to heart- 
Rev. Mr. Winship, Mr. Thomas of Hanover, Mr. Bates, and 
Mr. Adams, joined in the discussion which followed this 
aper. 

he business meeting, at 7.00 p. m., resulted in the election 
of the following officers: Prest.—Charles F. Meserve, Rock- 
land. Vice-Prest.—G. L. Richardson, Abington. W. C. 
Bates of Hingham, Miss J. E. Chandlerof Bridgewater. Ez. 
Com. —E. W. Nutter of East Bridgewater, C. E. Wales of 
North Abington, Miss L. A. Kingman of Brockton. Sec. and 
Treas —J. N. Willoughby of Middleboro. 

The morning and evening session were most pleasantly 
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THE WEEE. 


Business embarrassments seem to be on the increase. Price 
continues to be low in cotton and breadstuffs, though the 
crops are reported very short. The prevalence of a low price is 
probably owing to a reduced export demand, on account of the 
fullness of the foreign yield. 

Now that the crops are about harvested, the Nihilists seem 
to be waking up in Rassias. One of their last manifestoes has 
condemned the Czar to death. The first number of their re- 
vived paper, Will of the People, has appeared in St. Peters 
burg, containing a letter from one Netschajeff, relating the 
terrible horrors of prison-life. The letter was written in blood, 
ete. ; result, great excitement. 

A special bulletin of the Lima Diario Oficial, of Oct. 21, 
announces the signing of the treaty of peace at 9.45 p. m., at 
Ancon, on the 20th, between the Chilian government and Gen- 
eral Iglesias. The bulletin adds that as Lima and Callao will. 
within two days, be occupied by Peruvians, the Diario Oficial 
will no longer be published. 

In Madagascar, the French troops are preparing to resume 
operations. The Hovas are reported to have recently recap 
tured several of the places first seized by the French forces. 
The Hova chiefs, summoned by the Queen of Madagascar 
consult in regard to the dispute with France, have advised s 
passive resistance. In this lies their strength. 

Bulgarian matters seem to be still in aturmoil. Genera) 
Koulbars, military attaché of the Rassian embassy at Vienna, 
has been ordered by the czar to accept the appointment of Bul. 
garian Minister of War. He bas also been instructed to use 
his influence iu settling the troubles, 

Advices from Hong Kong state that an engagement is im 
pending between the French troops and the Black Flags ai 
Bacnimh, Tonquin. Reports concerning an approaching war 
with Foreigners are still circulating in the interior of Chins, 
and the people in Yun Nan believe that the Chinese army ir 
preparing to wage a war of extermination against all foreign- 
ers. Evidently the Chinese are giving all the moral support 
possible to the Black Flags. 

It seems that English political parties are gravitating steadily 
toward the use of the American political methods. They have 
been obliged to adopt the caucus to secure unity of party effort 
in the face of opposition at the polls. They are now adopting 
the national convention in a rudimentary form, though they 
call ita “conference.” The liberals have just had a confer- 
ence at Leeds. They adopted resolution one by one, which 
constitute the party “platform,’”’ and which seem to contain 
many planks” of American tendency. 


Dr. Maro is home again from his rest-time in the 
Adirondacks. His letter will be read with pleasure. 


Reports of important educational meetings will in- 
terest our readers in this week’s Journay. Connecti 
cut, as will be seen, is in the hands of live, earnest men. 


Tue Superintendents of Schools of New England 
will meet at Boston on Friday of this week. The State 
Associations of New Hampshire and Vermont hold 
their annual sessions on Friday and Saturday. 


4 awake magazine has actually undertaken to describe a 
/ |modern primary school in a way that the average reader 


Tue recent election in Ohio has changed the State 
Superintendency of the public schools, bringing to this 
most important office one of the young and enthusiastic 
workers, Mr. Leroy D. Brown. Mr. Brown has been 
the very successful and efficient superintendent of 
schools at Hamilton, and it is to the credit of the State 
that a man has been selected from the ranks of working 
educators for the highest educational office. Mr. Brown 
will make a useful and popular State officer. 


The Century magazine for October has taken a new 
departure in educational matters. Instead of the regu 
lation column of ignorant and senseless abuse of the 
public schools to which the readers of certain popular 
monthlies and journals have been treated, this wide 


can understand. Under the title, “The Massachusetts 
Experiment in Education,” Mr. Charles Barnard de- 
scribes the daily going on of a good primary school in 
which natural methods of instruction, and a Christian, 
human style of discipline “work together for good.” 
Why this is called “the Massachusetts experiment ” 
we do not quite see. This sort of school-keeping has 
been gaining ground all over Christendom for twenty 
years, and was thoroughly domiciled in the West while 
New England was holding fast to ancient ways, and is 
now simply the superior method of elementary school. 
keeping everywhere. There issuch a thing as waking up 
at noon and thinking you have created the new day, 
and in this plight we find more than one of the enthu- 
siastic advocates of the new education. But this is of 
small importance compared with the actual service of 
this new departure in The Century, of telling the people 
what good teachers are really doing, instead of belabor- 
ing an educational man of straw. The Century has 
struck a rich vein, There is nothing so fresh, original, 
and entertaining to all sensible people as a graphic de- 
scription of a good school handled by modern methods, 
except a sfght of the same. If our great journals will 
tell the people what thousands of faithful teachers, in 
all sorts of schools, are actually doing for the children 
and youth, the parents may be induced to look for 
themselves, and justice will be done where injustice and 
ignorance too often prevails. 


Way is it that an association of eminent school- 
masters almost invariably falls into the habit of groan- 
ing over little defects and tearing in pieces their own 
work in their discussion of methods and report of results ? 
We have just read, in a metropolitan journal, an account 
of a debate on teaching composition, by the masters of 
an American city, which, if a true representation of 
affairs, should send every man of them into another pro- 
fession. We have no doubt of the existence of the 
defects and discouragements which make up the staple 
of this profitless discussion. But we have as little 
doubt that, spite of these drawbacks, there has been a 
reasonable degree of success in this department during 
the past year. One cause of the popular disparagement 
of teachers is the chronic habit of too many of the broth- 
erhood and sisterhood of cutting each other and them- 
selves in pieces in their public gatherings under the 
seductive title of “criticism.” Unfortunately the sharp 
knives too often cut to the quick or shear away the root 
of public confidence by which all public education is 
supported. The lawyers, the doctors, the clergy, the 
journalists, the men of every trade, even the liquor-deal- 
ers, in convention assembled, have learned the art of 
presenting the affirmation sign of their region of life 
and discussing failures in their proper relation to their 
successors. The teachers alone seem to be either under 
a cloud of self-deprecation or possessed with the habit 
of minute criticism, to the extent that it is a rare spec- 
tacle to witness a group of them really standing up for 
themselves and telling the people, in a straightforward 
way, one-half the good things they are doing for the 
children. What a refreshment it would be if the next 
national convention would spend its week in making a 
strong and truthful presentation to the country, in gen- 
eral and detail, of the wonderful progress, the present 
success, and the hopeful future of American education ; 
leaving to the enemies of the American system, for one 


A SQUARE ISSUE. 


Tue “ Pastoral letter of the Cardinal Archbishop and 
the Bishops of the Province of New York, assembled in 
council in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, Septem- 
ber 23, to September 30, 1883,” is, beyond comparison, 
the most significant educational document that has 
been submitted to the present generation of the Ameri- 
can people, Although largely devoted to such topics 
as the Catholic idea of marriage, Catholic literature, 
secret societies, and ecclesiastical discipline, the “con- 
clusion of the whole matter” is contained in the por-- 
tion which treats of Christian education. And of this 
portion the pivotal passages are those in which the car- 
dinal and his nine associates lay down the law of their 
church concerning the schooling of children. Herein 
the prelates in America fully indorse the dogma of the 
supreme Roman Pontiff, that “ No Catholic, of what- 
ever rank or condition he may be, can approve of any 
system of public instruction from which religion is totally 
excluded.” According to these ecclesiastics, the Ameri- 
can common school, unsectarian in theology, but worked 
in the atmosphere of a Christian civilization, reverent 
of God, recognizing the spiritual nature and eternal 
life of man, and, through its whole organization, by 
precept and example inculcating the fundamental Chris- 
tian moralities, is such “a system of public instruction 
from which religion is totally excluded.” In the sight 
of our American cardinal every sort of school, save one 
controlled by the infallible judgment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, is “ Godless” and immoral; “ com- 
munistic” in its tendency; to be avoided by all “ good 
Christians.” Hence the Catholic people of the Province 
of New York are exhorted to establish the parochial 
schools and, only in cases of extreme necessity, send 
their children elsewhere. And this is coupled with a 
demand for the division of the school fund, which would 
virtually make every public school attended by Catho- 
lic children an “ annex ” of the Catholic Church. 


Of course, this means that the republican idea of the 
entire separation of church and state shall be aban- 
doned. Cardinal McCloskey is no such “holy inno- 
cent” as to fancy that the state of New York can agree 
to any direct or indirect support of Catholic schools 
without repudiating its constitution, which provides 
that no public moneys shall be appropriated for secta- 
rian education. Every State in this Union has placed 
this provision in its fundamental law, and the next 
comer into the family, Dakota, has tied this knot in a 
way that only a sword cancut. Of course these nine 
astute prelate-politicians understand that such division 
of school funds would encourage every sect of religion 
or irreligion in the demand for their share in this spo- 
liation of the children’s treasury. The result would be 
the destruction of the present American public school 
system, and the casting back of education to the place, 
not where it now is,—for the papacy holds the same 
attitude toward the national system of schools in Italy, 
and every European nation, as to that of this republic,— 
but to the place where it was found five hundred years 
ago, when the Catholic priesthood was the infallible 
director of all the education in Christendom. This is 
just what Cardinal McCloskey and his nine associate 
bishops demand of our people in the name of God, 
religion, and conscience. The wishes of the Catholic 
laity, the parents of the children, have nothing to do 
with the matter. The “ Catholic conscience” concern- 
ing education in the Province of New York is the con- 
scientious convictions of the eminent gentlemen that God 
Almighty has appointed them to the absolute supervision 
of all education in church, family, school, through Liter- 
ature, and all societies proposing an educational aim. 
There is not the slightest doubt that this position 
will be indorsed by every Catholic prelate in the United 
States. Great numbers of Catholic parents will deplore, 
and some will permanently defy, this claim. A portion 
of the priesthood are honest friends of the public schools. 
It will make no difference with these bishops that the 
most deplorable bankruptcy in the country was the 
collapse of the treasury of Archbishop Purcell, whereby 
the Catholic people of the Province of Cincinnati are 
out of pocket $4,000,000, in the attempt to build up a 
system of ecclesiastical instruction; or that another col- 


year, the task of hunting for its defects ! 


lapse of the treasury has come upon the “ Brothers” at 
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Lawrence, Mass. The Supreme Pontiff, from whom 
the Italian people have wrested all temporal sovereignty, 
commands from the Vatican. His cardinal, arrayed in 
gorgeous apparel, stands up in St. Patrick’s and re- 
peats the decree, and every bishop in the United 
States will “go and do likewise.” Henceforth every 
movement of this astute body of men on the chess board 
of education will be for the destruction of that Ameri- 
can system of public schools which is as surely a vital 
part of this republic as manhood suffrage, or taxation 
with representation. Not that the establishment of pri- 
vate schools, secular or ecclesiastical, is contrary to Amer- 
ican ideas. There is a broad and useful sphere even for 
denominational education, as for the private or family 
school. But the hinge on which the pastoral swings is 
the persistent demand of the bishops that the state 
shall either help support the schools of the church or 
abandon all supervision of education whatever. 

Now we have not the slightest doubt that this is the 
conscientious conviction of the Catholic bishops. And 
because it is, we welcome the square isssue presented in 
this pastoral letter. We respect these venerable men 
too much to trifle with their solemn words, or to be- 
lieve that anything short of the full demand would 
meet their approbation. In the face of this sublime 
egotism of infallibility, every ultra-secular scheme that 
seeks to propitiate the “ Catholic conscience” by sweep- 
ing the schoolhousé-floor clean of everything that any- 
body may call religion, goes down at once. And with 
it goes every miserable device of ward politicians in 
school boards to divert public moneys into the hands of 
any church or body of people less than the people itself. 
The issue is simply this: Shall the whole people, of 
whom the clergy are a part, establish and supervise pub- 
lic education as now, prepared to make all improvements 
demanded by the highest spirit of the age, including, if 
needed, more effective methods of character training than 
now prevail ; or shall they parcel out the public moneys 
among churches and sects of religion and irreligion, and 
thus virtually abundon the most vital function of public 
education, the training of American youth for virtuous 
citizenship of the United States ? 

This is the issue, and the sooner the American people 
realize and act upon it as distinctly as the Catholic 
bishops, the better will it be for the children, and the 
less will be the danger that a conflict between church and 
state will be precipitated upon American politics in a 
future not far away. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Men sometimes criticise women for want of business-like 
ways. Colonel Higginson gives this anecdote of one in the 
Woman’s Journal; ‘‘ I knew a lady who earned $6,000 a year, 
it was said, by intellectual labor, and who asked me at a water- 
ing-place to get a cheque for $500 cashed for her. I tried, but 
there was at that time a scarcity of bank-notes, and the cashier 
refused. He suggested, however, that she might deposit the 
cheque in the bank and draw smaller cheques against it for 
her expenses from day to day. To this, however, she made 
decided objection, on the ground that she did not know how 
to draw a cheque, I told her that I could teach her in five 
minutes, to which she answered that she did not wish to learn; 
so the whole project was dropped.’”’ The inference that Mr. 
_ Higginson draws from this incident, and a very legitimate one, 
is that girls are not so educated as to be interested in business 
pursuits. He would have them be brought into contact with 
business, hear it talked about, and be expected to manage their 
affairs in a business-like way. 


— That was a touching tribute of reverence paid to his 
parents by Pasteur, the physiologist, in a speech delivered last 
summer to his fellow-townsmen ; and it illustrates, too, the 
fact that there is a sex in influence, both of which are essential 
forces if there is to be harmonious development: ‘‘O my 
dear departed, who so modestly lived in this little house! it is to 
you that I owe all. Your enthusiasms, my brave mother, you 
transmitted them tome. If I have always associated the great- 
ness of science with the greatness of country, it was because I 
have been full of the sentiments with which you inspired me. 
And you, my dear father, whore life was as rude as your rude 
trade, you showed me what patience and sustained effort could 
accomplish. It is to you that I owe the tenacity of my daily 
work. Notonly had you the persevering qualities which make 
life useful, but you had an admiration for great men and great 
things. I see you again, after your day’s labor, reading some 
story of battle from a book of contemporary history which 
recalled to you the glorious epoch which you had witnessed.”’ 


— It is related of Busby, one of the early head-masters of 
Westminster School, England, that, on # reception given to 
King Charles II., he excused himself for not walking bare- 


‘ 


headed before him, on the ground that his authority over his 
boys would be gone if they could suppose that there was a 
greater man in the land than he. It might have been a viola- 
tion of the proprieties of the occasion, but we are forced to 
honor the old pedagogue for what to us seems to have been an 
honest and faithful adherence to a principle. The influence, 
great or little, which a teacher has over his pupils depends 
largely upon the respect in which he is held by them. For the 
child, much more than the man, is a hero-worshipper. And 
authority, ability to command, influences his imagination 
mightily. Principals of schools, superintendents, and commit- 
tee-men are sometimes forgetful of this when they come 
between the teachers and the taught. Each class-room isa 
little kingdom, and the teacher is king or queen, and his desk 
athrone. No one should enter that territory without a permit, 
and then, not with brusqueness, but with due modesty, as 
becomes a subject or a guest. 


— It is a question whether the teachers of our country towns, 
with their scattered populations, are as able as those who 
occupied their places thirty or forty years ago. During the 
winter these scholars, at that time, were literally manned by 
college students, the majority of whom brought to their labors 
not only enthusiasm, but an intellectual and moral strength 
which influenced greatly the thoughts and motives of the ma- 
turer minds who came to them to be taught. The employment 
of college students has gone out of fashion; perhaps, happily 
80. But wages have also risen, and the money that these towns 
feel they can afford to raise for school purposes is hardly suf- 
ficient to employ able and experienced minds,—teachers not 
only intelligent in the use of methods, but strong to influence 
and direct. It is a question whether it would not be better for 
the child to subtract from the length of the school-term and 
to add to the quality of instruction by employing abler teach- 
ers. The Jowa Normal Monthly answers it thus: ‘* We cannot 
afford to trust our schools to those who are only boys and girls 
themselves; it needs men and women to inspire our children 
to make real men and women of themselves. The fountain 
will never rise higher than its source. Now, men and women 
cannot be procured for boys’ and girls’ wages. Let us, then, 
have a good teacher, even though we have less months of 
school. If we offer good wages there is no doubt that such a 
teacher can be procured.” 


— School-teachers are not deficient in ‘‘ poor human nature.”’ 
Sometimes supervisors of schools who are fond of giving many 
written examinations as tests of the ability of children, as well 
as that of the teacher, wonder that those whom they are set 
over are 60 easily influenced by the percentage of correct an- 
swers. Yetso it is; around the 100 per cent. there is always a 
halo of light, and the teaching is warped and twisted by it. 
“‘True,’’ as a Scotch schoolmaster has it, ‘‘ some of our phil- 
osophical brethren, who pride themselves upon discharging 
their duty, and look with supreme contempt, seemingly at 
least, upon high percentages, would advise us to let these 
alone.”’ I fear few of us have reached that height of ‘‘ Philos- 
ophism ”’ which will enable us to view 85 per cent. with the 
same equanimity as 95 per cent. In my opinion a high per- 
centage is a very comfortable thing, and however little we may 
seem to value it when we have it not, yet we are quite pleased 
to let others know when we obtain it. Trench, in one of his 
works, says, ‘‘ Words often show currents of thought.’’ Is it 
not the fact that when we ask our neighbor, ‘‘ Well, how do 
you get on ?”’ is the reply not likely to be, ‘‘ Oh, very well; 
we make 94 percent.’’ Neglect percentages! Only try it, and 
soon you will find, that however you may contrive to do so, 
your school-boards do not. 


— The New York School Journal criticises us for quoting 
with approval a statement made by the Chicago Schoolmaster, 
to the effect that there is no ‘substantial dffference between 
the past and present except in the ratio of good teachers to 
poor ones,’’ and that the fact that the good ones are “‘ largely 
on the increase explains all that is new in the situation.” So 
far as our contemporary’s criticism is against the thought con- 
tained in the quotation, we have nothing to sayin reply. The 
Schoolmaster is amply able to take care of itself. But we are 
told further that we printed the sentence as a “‘ salve’’ to allay 
the soreness of teachers who “have been made unhappy by 
the announcement that there was evolving during the last half 
of this nineteenth century a ‘ New Education,’ for they know 
they are on the same track they were years ago.”’ This is a 
pure assumption, as well as a reflection upon our motives. 
Now we are acquainted with all the leading teachers and edu- 
cators of the country, and we have yet to know of one who 
has been made “ sore’’ because in the “last half of this nine- 
teenth century” a ‘‘New Education” is evolving. Would it 


be illogical to infer, therefore, that our esteemed contemporary 
has got outside of the true fold and is keeping poor company ? 
Moreover, the New York School Journal does not speak the 
truth. It thus writes: ‘‘ But the Boston JouRNAL or Epuca- 
TION says we do not advance; we can only increase the number 
of good teachers!’’? The Boston JouBNAL OF EDUCATION 
never said any such thing. Besides, common-sense would 
teach that if there were an increase in the number of good 
teachers there must necessarily be an advance. Our contem- 
porary says, ‘‘ We cannot admit that Pestalozzi, Horace Mann, 
Froebel, and thousands of others have lived in vain; that they 
have given or done nothing to advance our knowledge of edu- 
cational principles and practice.” Well, who ever said that 
these men had “lived in vain,” or had ‘“‘done nothing to ad- 
vance our knowledge of educational principles’? ? We glory 
as much as our critic in every step of educational advance, but 
we know that the present is rooted in the past, and that every 
new principle is born of the thoughtfal, self-forgetting brain, 
which comes unheraldedby the blare of trumpets, and no glory 


to show the way. 


CONNECTICUT CLIPPINGS. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIO.—The best system of mental arith- 
metic is one which shows the pupils how t6 work systematic- 
ally. It requires mental work, but little slate-work except to 
record answers. One of the crying evils of the time in the 
subject of primary arithmetic is the too great use of objects.— 
J. H. Hoose, New York. 


MANUAL TRAINING.—The argument of utility is not all that 
should be advocated, but the argument that there is need of a 
broad, liberal education. A boy who goes to college will do 
well to take a preliminary course in some school of the manual 
arts. There powers that have been lying dormant will be 
brought out. He will be occupied with realities, not with 
abstractions. He will be shaped and moulded. The fanda- 
mental oon pre applicable in many trades should be learned. 
Every A nee of work undertaken is chosen with reference to its 
— onal value, not its commercial value.—Edwin P. Seaver, 

oston. 


CHILDREN’s READING.—“‘ Teach children to discriminate 
between the excellent, the poor, and the abominable. While 
they cannot be expected to enjoy Emerson or John Stuart Mill, 
they may be led to prefer Trowbridge and Higginson to the 
vicious records of criminal life, real and imaginary, with which 
the country is flooded. Don’t let children learn emphasis, in- 
flections, pauses, etc., by imitation alone, Don’t give children 
reading-matter entirely above their comprehension, yet don’t 
keep them in baby-land all their lives. Don’t read to them 
too much, but make them depend upon themselves for their 
stories, etc. Don’t let children depend on the definitions given 
in the school-readers. Don’t spend too much of the time in 
talking about the lesson and telling, or even showing how it 
should be read, but keep the pupils reading. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if you fail to see any very brilliant results; and, above 
all, don’t let anything tempt you to work for show.’’—A. H. 
Stevens, Stamford. 


TEACHING RATHER THAN MeTHODs.—Prof. Sumner thought 
the everlasting talking about methods of instruction amounted 
to nothing. What was wanted was real practical work in the 
school. The way to improve the schools was not to go to the 
legislatures nor to get the college professors to help them out. 
His private opinion was that the method of instruction in the 
colleges were not so good as those in the common schools. 
The teachers should depend on themselves. He thought that 
the dry rot had got into the common schools in the rural dis- 
tricts, There is indifference, there is bigotry, there is jobbery 
in the rural schools, 


INDIVIDUALITY.—The teacher has to do with individuals 
with every variety of temperament, unequal in their previous 
training and their individual capacity. Every man has a way 
of his own of looking at truths; no matter what he teaches, he 
has all the incitement to which he can respond to bring to the 
mind of the pupil the contents of the text-book, And here he 
has an unlimited opportunity for skill, individuality, and in- 
vention. The more ample all the apparatus which is put under 
his hand, the greater demand upon his genius. He must ex- 
cite the various dispositions of his pupils to interest. It is 
often a work of years to obtain the power of doing this. The 
perfection of what is called German teaching is the arousing 
of the whole class to an excited interest, all attent, all on the 
Fades ready to hear, and more ready to be heard. —Prest. Noah 

orter. 


Historic CONNECTICUT. — There were one hundred and 
twenty-five years of prosperity, when, in Connecticut, by their 
own exertions and means, education was literally brought to 
every man’s door. For forty years more there was a tendency 
to less efficiency. For fifty years there was a vicious system, 
and then for twenty-five years, and until our time, there has 
been a gradual improvement where there has been a return to 
anything like ancient system and spirit. The best schools in 
the State,—and there are no better anywhere,—exist where 
least dependence is placed upon funds, where taxation is gen- 
erous and there is freedom from family or petty control. 

* “What remains to us from interference of legislators and 
infinite division ?’’ asked the speaker. 

‘* There is a loss of interest on the part of the people. This 
fall many districts could not get enough together to hold a 
meeting. This is common.’’ 

Without plan, Mr. Hine submitted the follow- 
ing scheme to better the work done in places where weakened 
interest is manifested: 

By establishing a graded system in every town, with primary 
and intermediate schools at convenient points, and a grammar 
school at some central points. 

To overcome the distance which would result from diminish- 
ing the number of schools, part of the public money must be 
used to carry pupils to school and perhaps the different classes 
changed from one locality to another for different terms.— 
State Supt. Hine. 


Goop Reapine.—The school should create a demand for 
good reading, and the library should stand with its doors wide 
open to supply that demand. Teachers should study the 
wants of pupils in the reading-line, and know what to suggest 
as best and most helpful to them. The library should be 
stocked with the best and choicest works. Scholars should 
read broadly, and should be full of enthusiastic interest. It 
is safe to say that the day of one text-book in the best studies 
is nearly over, and the prospect for the speedy establishment 
of free public libraries in New Haven and Hartford is encour- 
aging.—Supt. T. Dutton. 


— Dr. Morse, of Hartford, thought that at present one great 
need was appreciation of common-school work. There was 


also a need of more efficient teachers who would leave aside 
latform abstractions and do practical work. He thought the 
ible should occupy the same position in the school world that 
the sun does in the natural world. The schools also need the 
influence and interest of the Christian ministry. 


— Of the resolutions read by Chairman Peck, one asked teach. 
ers to do all in their power to secure a public library; another 
that every effort should be made to have in every town a sys- 


tem of graded schools, so that every boy and girl can receive a 
thorough common-school education; and a third was that the 
teachers of Connecticut ie in an,appeal to Congress for the 


establishment of schools 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NaTuRAL History Reaper. for School and Hom.e Com- 
* piled and arranged by James Johonnot, author of Principles 
and Practice of Teaching, A Geographical Reader, Country 
School houses. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This work of Mr. Johonnot has nm prepared as a com- 
panion to his admirable Geographical Reader, for the laudable 
n of furnishing reading-matter that will interest, stimu- 
ate, and incite pupils to a proper exercise of the reflective 
activities of the mind and help to awaken desires for further 
observation and investigation on the part of pupils in the great 
book of nature. To this great purpose it is thoroughly adopted. 
It deals with life in all of its varied forms. Its facts are such 
as can be known by every intelligent student, and they will far- 
nish a basis for personal investigation. Its selections are varied, 
and the statements they contain scientifically correct, while at 
the same time they are of a high order of literary merit. A 


strong and noble humanitarian sentiment pervades them, which | P 


will tend to influence the minds of the young to regard the 
dumb animals as objects of interest and worthy of kind and 
merciful treatment. The arrangement of topics is excellent 
In each department of natural history the topics relating to 
home life are first presented, so that the instruction gained may 
be confirmed by experience and observation. Following the 
details of home life are a series of sketches which, while ex- 
citing interest, will tend to produce a desire for further knowl- 
edge that only broad reading and wise reflection will satisfy. 
We heartily commend this book to teachers and parents. It 
is beautifully illustrated and printed, and bound in the best 
style of book-making. 


LA PAROLE FRANCAISE. By Lambert Sauveur, Ph.D., and 
Alphonse N. Van Daell. 12th edition. Philadelphia: John 
Wanamaker. Boston: Carl Schcenhof. Price,80 cents; sent 
to students by Dr. Sauveur of Randolph, Vt., at half-price. 
Students of the French language will find in this work just 

the book they need for reading-exercises. The text is printed 

in large, open type, and the volume is tastefully and substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 


Tue Hanpy Book or Ossecr-Lessons. From a Teachers, 
Note-Book. By J. Walker. First and Second Series. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The aim of Mr. Walker in preparing this book is one to be 
highly commended. He seeks to supply young teachers, espe- 
cially in country schools, with notes for object-lessons, which 
they can readily utilize. He has made a four-fold classification 
of his subjects which greatly facilitate reference. Each lesson 
is divided on the page into two columns; viz., ‘‘ Matter” and 
** Method,’’—the first containing the outline of the informa- 
tion to be given, and the last is intended to serve as a specimen 
of the various methods the teacher may use to teach the topics. 
The First Series includes 25 lessons on the Animal Kingdom, 
13 on the Vegetable Kingdom, 10 on the Mineral Kingdom, and 
22 of a miscellaneous character. The Second Series has 24 
lessons on Physiology, 18 on Physical Geography, 10 on Man- 
ufactures, and 12 of a miscellaneous nature. No two good 
teachers will follow precisely the same plan in detail, nor 
should any one plan be followed dogmatically; but a careful 
efamination of Mr. Walker’s method leads us to pronounce 
his book eminently useful to inexperienced teachers in giving 
object-lessons. 


Tae Lire or Netson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Price, $1 25. 

This is a new edition of the well-known life of the great En- 
glish naval commander, written by Robert Southey, LL.D., 
with a well-condensed biographical sketch of the author. 
This biography contains a faithful account of Nelson’s early 
life, and of the exploits that gave him world-wide fame and 
renown- The book is very tastefully bound and fully illus- 
trated, and should find a place in the libraries of all the 
young men of the land. 

A Rieutrrovus Apostate. A Story. By Claralanza. New 

York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

This story is chiefly interesting because of its locality. Prob- 
ably those unfamiliar with Santa Fé will scarcely see the 
beauty in it that we have, and that all will who have ever seen 
that city, but to such its descriptions are full of fascination. 
It seems as though it might actually have happened, but as a 
story we seldom see one so unsatisfactory in its close. The 
appearance is as though the author had lost her interest when 
about five-sixths through. It is well written, and full of power 
to hold the attention. The story, in short, is this: Mrs Héri- 
court and her niece, Cornelia Héricourt, have cousins,—Mrs 
Aldergrove and Margaret Aldergrove; and the married ladies 
look so much alike as to be indistinguishable, and so do the 
young ladies. The Héricourts inherit a hundred thousand 
dollars just as Cornelia is taken with a raving fever, and, as 
the money is in France, the Aldergroves assume the names of 
the others, and crossing the plains with Mrs. Héricourt; while 
the passengers sleep they pitch her out of the back of the 
coach, and the story never gives any light as to whether she 
was killed, picked up by the Indians, or what became of her. 
The rizhtful heir at last found the fraudulent women living in 
great wealth in New-York city, and sued for her wealth; but 
the others cheeked their case through, and against overwhelm- 
ing testimon t their case and lived undisturbed in the en- 

yment of their wealth. There is not one satisfactory phase 

the last few chapters, although the book is well written. 


Wirt WIspom oF ProversiaL Com- 

PARIsONS. By Marshall Brown. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

incott & Co. Price, $1.25. 

his book is fitly described by the well-known line of Shakes- 
¢,—** Fall of wise saws and modern instances.”” The se- 
tions are very judiciously made, and arranged in alphabetical! 
order; as convenient to find asin a concordance; and, with the 
complete index, is as handy as an ordinary dictionary. The 
book is well printed on good paper, and very tastefully bound. 

It is a very excellent gift-book, at a moderate price, 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR AND SEVEN STORIES. Writings 
of Donald G. Mitchell (lk Marvel). Including three or four 
volumes containing new and unpublished material. In 12mo 
volumes, in original cloth bindings. New York: Charlies 

Scribner’s Sons. Price, vol., $1.25. 

Thousands of readers will welcome this new aniform edition 
of Ik Marvel’s charming books. They are among the most 
delightful of our American classics, and few books have received 
more generous appreciation. It will revive the pleasant mem- 
ories of a multitude of persons who read the Reveries a quarter 
of a century ago, to find Mr. Mitchell’s writings in attractive 
duodecimo volumes, several of which will consist of papers 


hitherto unpublished, consisting of studies in English literature 
and history. The first of the series of the new and revised 
edition are elegantly bound in a new style, with gilt tops. No 
—— private or public, will be complete without these new 


Tue Stverrs’ Wetcome. A Collection of Duets, Quartets, 
Glees, Hymn Tunes, Anthems, etc., together with a Complete 
Elementary Course. Designed for Singing-schools, Musica) 
Institutes, and Conventions. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Price, 75 cents. 

It is a book of 192 pages, containing about 150 pieces, sacred 
and secular. Some of these are short, meant for elementary 
practice in the singing-class. Some are of medium length for 
general use, and there are some first-class anthems and cho- 
ruses. One hundred are secular, and about fifty sacred. There 
are ten good rounds, which are thought to be good practice, 
and are said to prepare one for singing in parts. The well 
repared sacred music commends the collection to choirs, who 
will find quite enough variety for a few months’ hymn-tune 
and anthem singing. The elementary course is good, and has 
plenty of interesting exercises, and for beauty of music we can 
trust Mr. L. O. Emerson at all times. 


French AND GERMAN SOCIALISM IN MODERN Times. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., associate professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; and lecturer on 
Political Economy in Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 60 cents. 

This able work gives an impartial presentation of modern 
communism and socialism in the two strongholds of these doc- 
trines of France and Germany. Mr. Ely treats of the French 
Revolution and the laboring classes; of the principles promul- 
gated; of such leading writers as Babceuf, Cabet, Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon; of the doctrines of Socialism 
in France since Proudhon; of Rodbertus, Karl Marx, of the 
International Workingmen’s Association ; of the writings of 
Ferdinand Lassalle; of the ideal of Social Democracy, of Social 
Democracy since the death of Lassalle; of Socialism of the 
Choir, and of Christian Socialism. It has a complete index of 
subjects discussed. 


A Parmer or AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 30 cents. 
This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Richardson’s work, 

with twelve portraits of American authors. This valuable 

book has been adopted by the Chautauqua Literary and Scien 

tific Circle for the coming year, and covers the leading literary 
writers of the country from 1620 to the present time. The 
chronological record is admirably condensed, and the leading 
features are presented in the text with rare skill and complete- 
ness. It is a manual every student of American literature will 
find \ ~apemenes as a guide to the study of authors and their 
wor 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS; or, Flowers from a Puri- 
tan’s Garden. Distilled and dispensed by C. H. Spurgeon. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 

This is No. 98 of the Popular Standard Library, and is a 
book that will greatly interest a large class ofjreaders. Mr. 
Spurgeon has culled from the twenty-two volumes by Thomas 

antou,—a staunch Puritan,—terse sentences, metaphors rich 
in thought, and added to each his brief comments, which lend 
fresh interest to the original selections. And index subject is 
appended to the volume, which will be found helpful to public 
speakers and writers. 


A Snort Course IN CHEMISTRY, based upon the Experimental 
Method. By Thomas R. Baker, Ph.D., professor of Physics 
and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, and author 
of Elements of Natural Philosophy. Lancaster, Pa.: Normal 
Publishing Co. 

This book is designed and well adapted to students beginning 
the subject of chemistry. It presents the leading facts and 

rinciples, including the most recent results of investigation. 

t opens with a historical sketch, followed by a plain discussion 
of chemical nomenclature and notation, and defines the more 
important chemical terms and processes. The experimental 
portion of this manual is very well arranged, and the experi- 
ments are described in careful detail, and the needed material 
and apparatus enumerated. It has the merit of being a thin 

book of less than 150 pages. , 

Daisy MrtiteR: A Comedy. By Henry James, Jr. 

Authors are liable to have their pets, for which no one can 
account, and this work of Mr. James can be understood on no 
other ground. As a novel it was vigorously announced, and 
now it appears recast as a comedy, and yet there seems to be 
little to it in plan or purpose, in style or characters, to keep it 
afloat. There may be something in the history of its writing 
or the associations of its localities that give it peculiar interest 
to the author, and if so that will give it transient success, 


Tue Story oF RoLanp. By James Baldwin, author of The 

Story of Setafried. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ce, 

This charming book is illustrated by R. B. Birch in a most 
appropriate manner, It contains the story of ‘ Roland,’’ gath- 
ered from the songs and poems of the middle ages, and intro- 
duces the most pleasing of those old “‘ tales of France,’ which 
have been embodied in ms and legends, written in various 
languages and at widely different times. They consist of a 
curious mixture of fact and fiction. Roland was the nephew 
of the Charlemagne of romance, a typical knight, and the im- 
aginary hero of the middle ages. e oldest story of Roland 
was that sung by the minstrel of William the conqueror in 
1066. In Italy, Spain, and in fact in all the countries of 
Europe the exploits of Charlemagne and Roland have been 
recounted and sung. Mr. Baldwin presents, for the first time 
in s connected form, the fall story of Roland for the benefit of 

avenile readers. Every one of thirty-two chapters is fal! of 
terest, and will be br rami J read by the young. It is a beau- 
tifal book for the holiday season, which y approaches, 


Hitt Rest. By Susan W. Moulton. Boston: D. Lothrop 
ng story, ntense life; uine life 
too, in the bright, gay circle of Hill Rest, and in the wretched 
hovels of Heathvale as well. The heroine, dear little Elsie 
Grey, is genuine flesh and flood, loving pleasure and al! beauti- 
ful things, and having a hard fight of it to be true to religious 
convictions in the face of manifold temptations. But her very 
struggles impart a charm to her character. Her warm sym- 
pathies with the gay life of a fashionable circle give her power 


with the thoughtless and fun-loving, and her fidelity to dut 
compels their esteem and wins them to » better life, ; 


pathos of the tragic death of poor Leonie Dudley is a dark 
background to the wit and merriment at Hill Rest. The sto 
is fresh and sparkling, and the religious lessons healthy an 


natural. 


MEDLZVAL CIVILIZATION. By George Burton Adams, 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This little book is the latest of the ‘“‘ Appleton History Prim- 
ers,” and presents a condensed and systematic view of this 
period of the world’s history. It gives a clear view of the 
progress of the human race during the middle ages. 


Worp Mernop. By J. Russell Webb. Buffalo. New York: 

Ulbrich & Kingsley. 

This little manual presents a new method of teaching read- 
ing which the author claims is ‘founded on nature and rea- 
son,” and is also a key to Webb's dissected cards. The author 
was one of the pioneers in the advocacy of the ‘* word method,’’ 
having published John’s First Book in 1846, in which this 
method of teaching was presented. The ‘‘ word-method ”’ is 
now generally recognized as an established system. The book 
is fresh, having been completed only last month, and aims to 
teach children to read as they should talk, The large type and 
good illustrations make it very attractive. 


New 


A Year or SunsHinE. Cheerful Extracts for every Day in 
the Year. Selected and Arranged by Kate Sanborn. 

ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is a tastefully made volume, and containsa collection of 
500 or more selections in prose and verse, wise and witty, pithy 
and bright, from the best writers in the world,—in anecdotes, 
aphorisms, sonnets, jokes, epigrams, etc., set forth with ad- 
mirable brevity and power. Each page is prettily arranged, 
bordered with red lines, and with a margin for amateur deco- 
ration, and space beneath for memoranda, birthdays, or what 
you please, with ms for special days at the close. The 
book is prettily bound, with conventional antique suns on the 
cover, in gold. It will make an admirable companion, mental 
tonic, birthday book, autograph album, or diary for 1884. 


KeeEntr’s To-moRROW. By Jennie M. D. Conklin Boston: 

D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

A model Sunday-school book, having the same kind of traits 
and disappointments as happens in most families. There are 
no impossible heroes and heroines; but the passions, the weak- 
nesses, the ambitions and failures are such as human flesh is 
heirtoeverywhere. Keenie is a true heroine, helpful to mother 
at home, a tower of strength for an impulsive brother and an 
invalid sister, but having sore trials of her own, which develop 
a beautiful and unselfish character. Such books are good to 
read in the family and in Sunday-school, for, apart from the 
fascination of the story, the religious influence is quiet and 
stimulating. 


Tue Post-NiceENE GREEK FaTHERS.—One of the early Chris 
tian’ Literature Primers. By Rev. George A. Jackson. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

This set of hand-books, of which this is one of the best, is 
prepared in classic style, with sufficient fervor to make it read- 
able by those not already in love with the subject; is printed 
in clear, open type, such as repels no one; is bound in neat 
size, with good taste; is reachable in price, and reliable as 
authority. 


Tae Home Lisrary. By Arthur Penn. With illustrations, 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This is the eleventh volume of the valuable series of Apple- 
ton’s ‘‘ Home Books.’? The Home Library deals with a most 
difficult but very important subject; viz., the proper formation 
of a private library. Mr. Penn discusses with great care and 
intelligence the following subjects: ‘‘ Best Books,”’ “‘ Buying 
and Owning Books,’ ‘‘ Reading,” ‘‘ Fiction,” ‘‘ The Library 
and its Furniture,’ ‘‘ Bookbinding,’’ ‘‘ Scrapbooks,’’ Dia- 
ries and Family Records,’ ‘‘ Lending and Marking Books,”’ 
and ‘*‘ Authors whose Books should be found in Home Libra- 
ries.’”’?’ The closing chapter on ‘‘ Hints Here and There’’ is 
full of practical suggestions, on miscellaneous topics. It will 
be found a hand-book and guide to all who take an interest in 
books. The illustrations are useful, and the mechanical exe- 
cution of the entire series is highly creditable to the publishers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— EpvucatTion for November-December will contain, amon 
several others of present interest, a valuable article on “ Pri- 
mary Education: What and How?” by Hon. Henry A. Raab, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction of Illinois, 


— The Guardian and The Churchman, of New York city, 
have been consolidated under the title of the latter. We con- 
gratulate The Churchman on its increased circulation; it de- 
serves it. 

— Messrs. John B. Piet & Co., Baltimore, Md,, announce 
Woodbourne ; An Historical Novel of the Revolutionary Times 
in Virginia and Maryland. By Col. Joseph Mayo. In 2 vol- 
umes, 12mo, bound in cloth; price, $100 per volume, First 
volume will be ready about Dec. 10, 1883. 

— Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, in connec- 
tion with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., announce that they have 
in preparation a new edition of Mr. Thackeray’s Works, which 
will be published in twenty-six volumes, large 8vo, at the price 
of $3.00 per volume in cloth, fi top, psper title, or English 
cloth style, uncut. In this edition, which will be called the 
** Standard Edition,’”’ will be included some of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s writings which have not before been collected, with 
many additional illustrations. 


— William R. Jenkins, 850 Sixth avenue, has published the 
sixth number of Le Thédire Contemporain. It is a pretty, 
fanciful, one-act comedy entitled ‘La Fée,”’ by Octave Feuil- 
let. This little play, while improbable as a story, is charming 
in ite portrayal and delineation of character, and 80 bright in 
ite dialogue that it cannot fail of being an acquisition to this 
already popular series of French plays. L’ Abbe Constantin 
Ludovic Halevy’s very charming story, is nearly ready and 
will be published during the present month. It forms number 
se the series, ‘‘ Romans Choisis,’’ of which Dosia is the 


— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York city, list in their antumn 
announcements the following valuable and interesting books: 
His Sombre Rivals, a new novel by E. P. Roe, $1.50; A Score 
of Etchings, twenty examples by the most celebrated of En- 

lish etchers, folio, cloth, gilt, $15.00; Bryan’s Dictionary 

ainters, Engravers, and Sculptors, by Lucy M. Mitchell, 
illustrations, $10.00; The Dramatic Works of Richard Brinal 
Sheridan, in 8 vols., limited to 350 copies; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ Grandmother's Bunker Hill Battle, a ballad, 
illustrated in color by H. W. Vickar, $200; and many other 


The! works of an histori 


value. 
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opened by singing by the pupils of Hanover, under the diree- 
tlon of the principal of the high school, Mr. Nash. 

The evening lecture was by Rev. E. A. Winship, of Somer- 
ville, on “Street Rambles in Mexico,” The journey described, 
commenced by the transition from the Pullman car to the 
Mexican Central, into a train protected from the Apaches by a 
platoon of soldiers. Through flowery plains, and deserts cov- 
ered with blossoming cacti and yucca, by depots and a hotel 
which were simply side-tracked platform-cars, the train sped 
on for 225 miles without passing a single village; curving, 
whirling sand-spouts were in full view; for 100 miles the road 
passed through one man’s ranch. Chihuahua is geuuinely 
Mexican in appearance and people. Its immense hotel has 
but one outside door,—used by both.people and horses,—eight 
rooms, but two having windows, adobe floors, iron bedsteads 
with inch-thick pine boards, and thin, cotton-stuffed and 
lumpy mattresses; the less said of the food the better,—garlic 
and onions and cayenne pepper in everything. The plaza, in 
contrast, is a perfect bower of beauty, in foliage and flowers. 
In the center is the beautiful fountain from which the black- 
eyed Spanish women *draw water from early morning till late 
at night, carrying the jars on their shoulders or heads; the 
evaporation through these jars keeps the watercool for twenty- 
four hours or more. Kerosene oil sells in Chihuahua for $1.25 
a gallon, milk 25 cents a quart; the postmaster gives the whole 
mail to each comer that he may examine for himeelf, picking 
out what he chooses. From Chihuahua to Boston the postage 
is 6 cents; toany spot in Mexico, 25 cents. The policemen sit 
cross-legged on the sidewalk, smoking, all night, blowing a 
whistle to let everybody know they are there; the laws, how: 
ever, are made to be executed, and an arrested man must 

rove himself innocent, 

The usual resolution of thanks were passed, and the semi- 
centennial of the Assoc. was declared a thing of the past. 


CONN. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT NEW HAVEN. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Assoc. met at the High-School Hall, New Haven,— 
which was crowded to its full capacity,— at 7.30 p.m. The 


president, J. G. Lewis, of New Haven, called the Assoc. to| Li 


order. The first exercise was singing, “‘ Great and Marvelous,” 
from Farmer’s Mass in B flat, by Hillhouse High-school 
Chorus, conducted by Prof. B. Jepson, of New Haven, who 
has charge of the music in the schools of the city; and to whom 
the Assoc. is under great obligation fur his services and that 
of the High-school Chorus, who have contributed largely to 
the interest of its evening exercises for several years when the 
meetings have been held in New Haven. The music furnished 
was of a high order, and artistically rendered. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., of New Haven. The minutes 
were read and approved. The president was authorized to ap- 
point the customary committees. Miss Nora Russell gave with 
excellent effect a soprano solo, ‘‘ When the Heart is Young,” 
by Dudley Buck. © 


The Address of the Evening 


was given by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston, Mass. ; 
subject, *‘ The Motive Forces to Earnest Study,—How to En- 
gage‘and Use Them.”’ He said: 

Since I was four years old, and carried my books to bed with 
me, I have been a student, and a teacher for twenty-five years 
as a teacher in every grade,—from the elementary grade to that 
of the trusted guardian of the interests of Girls’ College. The 
stupid pupil demands the exercise of our best powers. Given 
the problem bow to deal with a dull, negligent, and listless 
pupil: can we solve it? Education is from and duco,’”’— 
the pronunciation may not be correct. The pronunciation of 
Latin, now-a-days, is oue of those things, I confess, I do not 
understand, My 16-year-old girl came home the other day and 
pronounced Veni, vidi, vincit, — We-ne, wi-di, win-kit. She 
will get over it when she is as old as I am, and so will all who 
use such a system of pronunciation. There is danger in an- 
alysis. It is useless unless it is instantly followed by synthe- 
sis. Nothing exists in a state of analysis. Nothing ever works 
by analysis. The mind cannot be analyzed into parts. It is 
utterly impossible to do anything useful in teaching the child 
without dealing with the intellect, the sensibilities, and the 
will. We can cultivate the power of the control of the will to 
an extent really marvelous. The problem of the teacher is to 
get hold of the power of the pupil that is latent and make it 
active. Thete is a certain sum of force in each one of us, and 
the great aim should be to find it out. The development of 
power depends upon the will; the use of power oo ae 8 largely 
upon the feelings. ‘The motive forces are the feelings, the sen- 
sibilities; when these are enjoyed they are a power, and must 
be utilized by the true teacher. Girls are really more alive, 
intellectually, than boys. There is danger in overworking 
girls,—little among boys; boys, as a rule, need to be “ born 
again.”” Our appeal to our pupils should always be of the 
highest, in character. All artificial prizes should be avoided; 
they are transient, and do not permanently control the devel- 
opment and culture of the mind. Nothing that is selfish should 
be used as a motive for earnest work in life. Love is the su- 
preme incentive, and the conscience will always side with this 
element of moral force, Conscience must be quickened by 
good influences. The teacher should live such an inward life 
of love as will make this motive apparent to every child, — 
temper the whole life, by supreme self-denying love, and you, 
as teachers, become the prototype of the Great Teacher. The 
true idea of teaching is in the exercise of this motive. I had 
rather be a teacher of pupils that are responsive than to hold 
any other position open to man or woman in this world. If 
you will get so that you can love them with all your soul, you 
will lift the pupils into a realm where the highest development 
is possible and natural. The religious inspiration is the one 
great motive. We must love and be loved; this is the irresist- 
ible force, in moulding the child for the highest and noblest 


purpose. 
Committees. 
The Choir announced the following committees: 
On Nominations—J. D. Whittemore, New Haven, chairman. 
On Resolutions—J. H. Peck, New Britain, chairman. 
On Teachers—C. D. Hine, Hartford, chairman. 
On Resolutions—J. H. Peck, New Britain, chairman. 
On Enroliment—C, L. Ames, Plantsville, chairman. 


highly important in testing the pupils comprehension of what he has read, 
and his grasp of memory; these should be brief notes, not in any sense 
tranecriptions, and they should not be taken on the day of the reading, but 
only after they have lain in the mind aed been dwelt upon somewhat. 
When the book is finished require an abstract to be written from the 
notes.—this for the sake of giving unity to the work, and as a drill in 
writing. Not that the note-taking and abstract-writing need be continued 
very long, they will do all that;mentally after a while, but the habit of do- 
ing so has to be formed slowly with most persons. 

ou will say that all this is very hard work for the teacher, and indeed 
itis, It is not to be classed with amusements to hold even half-a dozen 
pupils, patiently, day by day, to this task, to advise and sympathize, to ex 
amine notes, and show how to write abstracts, and take them triamphantly 
through even one book in a way that may serve as a model as Jong as they 
live. It is possible to say some fine sounding things about connecting the 
the public schools with the a library, and to do some things that are 
showy without really working very hard. I once asked a distingaished 
— what was his best hold in hing geography, and he answered 
reading. 

I am sure you wish to ask one more question’: how many books 
would one be able to readinthis way? I must answer by! few, not more 
than two or three a year, perhaps not more than one. A few Food books, 
however, will afford all the f that the mind can digest and assimilate, 


The discussion of the subject was opened | J. D. Bartley, of 
Bridgeport, and continued by Geo. L. Fox, of New Haven, and 
Mr. Cartis, principal of high school, New Haven. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, presented the subject of the 
National Educational Assoc., and bespoke the active and ear- 
nest interest of the Connecticut teachers in the next annual 
meeting to be held July, 1884. 


The Schools of Connecticut. 


Hon, Charles D. Hine, secretary of the Conn. State Board of 
Ed., read an able paper on ‘‘ The History of Schools in Con- 
necticut.”’ A brief abstract will not do justice to this paper, 
which we hope to publish at greater length. 

H. Tracy, of Colchester, said one of the permanent 
needs was a spiritof progress. The school should be the place 
to foster enlightened citizenship. The child should be some- 
thing more than a storehouse of facts; his powers must be 
trained; he must be taught to think. 

Prof. Wm. Sumner, of Yale Coll., spoke with great earnest- 
ness, and said that in the rural districts of Connecticut the 
‘dry rot”? had got into the schools. Reform is needed, and 
the truth should be told; and Mr Hine is doing nobly, and 
should be sustained. We must not stand back and live on the 
prestige of the past. 

The debate on this pate was lively and inspiring. 

The closing paper of the morning was given by Ariel Parish, 
ex-Supt. of Schools, New Haven; topic, ‘‘ Education and Its 
Agents.’’ There are three primary agents: (1) the parent; (2) 
the school committee; and (3) the teacher. Mr. Parish elab- 
orated these agents with eminent wisdom and sound common- 


Szconp Day.—MOoRNING SESSION. 


The devotional exercises were conducted by Rev, D. A. 
Goodsell, of Trinity Church, New Haven. 


The Public Library,—Report of Committee. 


The opening exercise was a general report of the Com. ap- 
inted by the Assoc. in Oct., 1882, on ‘ The Relation of the 
ublic Library to the Public School,’”’ by H. M. Harrington, of 
Bridgeport, chairman of theCom. The following is an abstract: 


* As time passes, new problems present themselves for solution in the edu- 
cational field as in othey departments of social science. Some of us can 
remember when there were but few books for general circulation, and 
when a library of a thousand volumes was an anusual sight. With the 
recent multiplication of cheap books, this has all been changed. In our 
aap towns and cities the public library now Is a part of our social life, 
and we expect to find the public library as much as the paved streets or 
the school-house. With the multiplication of books and their easy access 
has arisen a tendency to undervalue them, and a habit of hastily glancing 
over them that is to be deprecated. The question at present is not so 
much one of asking our pupils to read books, as it is how to direct their 
reading so that it may be profitable. The influence of the ~~ library is 
potent, and we as teachers ought to avail ourselves of this influence, and 
8o direct it that it will prove a constant source of improvement. As our 
pupils will read whether we are desirous or not, it remains with us, in a 
great degree, to determine the character of their reading. The character 
of one’s reading will vary in accordance with the end in view, whether it 
be for mere ornament, to kill time, for the purpose of acquiring special 
information, or for general culture. That the teacher will read for his own 
improvement and culture is so evident as hardly to need mention in this 
perusal. That much may be done in the way of directing pupils in their 
reading has been demonstrated many times and in different ways. Those 
of you who have read the valuable papers that have been compiled by 
Mr. Green, the accomplished librarian of the Worcester Library, and re- 
cently published by Leypoldt, with the libraries and schools, will recall 
the plan of Mr. Metcalf, one of the supervisors of the Boston schools, and 
the one given by the librarian of the Providence library as carried out by 
the principal of one of the Providence grammar schools. The a 
who read a very valuable paper on this subject last year before this Assoc., 
in his last printed report speaks of the results of the efforts made by him 
in his office of librarian of the Providence eqns A with the teachers of 
the public schools of Waterbury to direct the ing of the pupils, and 
calla attention to the change in the character of the books called for at 
different seasons of the year, showing that when the schools were in ses- 
sion books of travel and scientific works were in greater demand, and the 
circulation of juveniles was less than in vacation. During the year there 
had been a diminution of the circulation of juveniles of nine per cent., 
and a gain of 37 per cent. in the scientific works, and of 49 per cent. in the 
circulation of books of travel, as com with the year previous to this 
effort on the part of the librarian and teachers. He says in this report: 
“It was — interesting to notice the various currents of inquiry that 
came from different schools. From one, for weeks together, the demand 
was for astronomical works; from another, for works on corals and other 
sea-living forms of life; by another historical; and by another biograph- 
ical information was sought.” As an aid to teachers in this work, I desire 
to call your attention to the small but valuable volume recently published 
b Leypaidt, entitled Libraries and Readers, by Wm. E. Foster, the libra- 
tee of the Providence Public Library. The chapter on “ How to Use a 
brary” is especially valuable and suggestive. 


Other Papers on the Subject. 

**The Library in Relation to the High School”’ was presented 
by M. S. Crosby, Supt. of Schools, Waterbury. 

He outlined the use made of the public libraries in Worces- 
ter, Boston, Providence, and other cities and towns in New 
Evgland. Teachers should use the books of reference of the 
library in preparing their daily work. In history, geography, 
and in all descriptive studies, the use of books from the public 
library will be found valuable. He said school libraries and 
libraries of reference in high schools were more useful than the 
ge libraries. The benefit to be derived from a public library 

school pupils, and the manner in which the affairs of the 
library are conducted, rest upon the interest which teachers take 
in promoting its use among pupils, the higher the grade of the 
school, the more beneficial the public library to the pupils; and 
yet the public library can never take the place of a good refer- 
ence library in the school-room. 

‘The Relation of the Public Library to the Grammar 
School’? was presented by S. T. Datton, Supt. of New Haven. 
He advocated a broad use of the library in grammar schools. 
Much more should be done by teachers of this grade in liter- 
ature, history, etc. Teachers must help to create a public sen- 
timent in favor of a more extended use of the library in the 
public schools. Present indications are that the free pears 
library is destined to be the strongest ally of the schools. A 
reading habit should be formed which will create a demand for 
good reading. Thechoicest and most valuable illustrated 
books, engravings, etc., should always be available. The day 
of one text-book on a subject is nearly over. The public library 
is to furnish helps for the teachers of the future. 


‘The Teachers’ Work in Directing Pupils in the Use of the 
Public Library’ was given by Supt. N. L. Bishop, of Norwich. 
Three things are essential to the work of the teacher: (1) To 
awaken interest; (2) To be able to give clear directions; and 
(8) To criticise effort. The methods of securing interest must 
vary with the age, ability, and experience of those taught, and 
such directions should be given to the pupils as will enable 
them to make a judicious selection of books. Criticism should 
be done in a friendly spirit. Pupils should be examined on 
their reading; this will make their reading more profitable. 


The Teacher’s Use of It, 


‘* The Teachers’ Use of the Public Library’’ was presented 


by Miss C. E. Bush, New Britain, who said: 

Before there can be any relation established between the public schools 
and the public library we mast first get our public school,and then get 
our public library, and then proceed to study the minds of individual pu- 

ils and the contents of various books, till there shall be something of 
Ceavealy fitness in the matches which we undertake to make between 
mind and book. 

After referring to the enormous increase in books of late years, and the 
great necessity of a wise system of selection, the speaker said, “ Reading” 
is a word of several definitions: Repeating a few words in order is a suffi- 
cient qualification for the elective franchise and full civil rights (if you 
belong to the right sex); but that is not enough to make one a citizen of 
the republic of letters; for that one must be able to glean thoughts from 
words, and to read between the lines; this is what 1 mean by teaching a 

upil to read a book when it is in his hands. For this work obviously 
Fight reading is not adapted, and while it has its place I havenothing to 
say about it here. Solid reading may be divided into two classes, top cal 
and consecutive: the first for special, the second for general culture. A 
large part of the work for which we send pupils to libraries is done by 
top’ oe reading, and no one can over-value such work, but it does not give 
the best opportunity for teaching one how to read, and so my work nar- 
rows itsel? down to the consecutive reading of some entire work for the 
sake of general culture, a process far more laborious and disciplinary 
than topical reading, and an accomplishment not nearly so eneral as it 
ought to be. We will suppose the k to be well chi smn; brief (or you 
will never = him through it) simple, clear, worth anybudy’s reading, and 
fairly within the comprehension of the reader. but not so easy as to give 
bim “a walk over.”’ At the outset it will be necessary to show the pupil 
what a single pereerees means; the completeness of the thought as it 
stands by itself; the order of dependence in the paragraphs; then the 
chapter as a unit, laying bare the subject matter, and the analysis which 
had to in the the work. Insist that 
thing shall be done every day, if no more than a page, or even a ph; 
this SS the sake of forming the habit of reguiar reading. ow resoiu 
tions are more universally made than those that relate to good reading, 
and few yield more quickly to every-day temptations: we are all going to 
read to-morrow, next season, next year, and we are all diverted from our 

rpose by this hindrance and that till reading is“ pushed out of life.” 
But it is the ls who read a little every day who become well read. 
and if we can holé a pupil to this habit of taking his book every day it 
will become a part of his conscience to do so, and he will be uncomforta le 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 2 P. M. 


There was a large attendance. Tlie first paper was on 


Primary Arithmetic asa Means to Develop Mental Power, 
by J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., principal of Normal School, Cortland, 

. Y. In his experience, he said, children guessed and guessed 
in their reckoning, either through their timidity or lack of 
training. Is it necessary that the labor of the first three years 
shall be practically lost because children on reaching the fourth 
grade are unable to use the text-book? He then gave his 
views on the following points; viz, nature of the subject- 
matter; province of objects (material); pure and applied arith- 
metic; province of primary arithmetic: the mind of the pupils 
beginning the study; the mental province of acquiring arith- 
metic. There are three stages in the process: (1) The devel- 
opment or elementary notions of number; (2) Practice in 
compiling abstract operations ; (3) Applied arithmetic. The 
Dr. then stated and enforced four all-important points; viz., 
pupils should be taught the operations; should master the 
process, then analyze; should not do both at the same time; 
no analyzation before third or fourth grades. The human 
mind has not capacity to possess an infinite amount of num- 
bers. Unnecessary to comprehend any but the lowest numbers, 
for the notion of the larger numbers comes by analogy when 
once the smaller are understood. It is doing as opposed to 
knowing all the whys and wherefores. First we perform acts; 
we analyze afterwards, if ever. Only mature minds do much 
at this. Defined professional and scholastic systems of arith- 
metic. Arithmetic is a subjective study. A subject demand- 
ing only memory can give no thinking. Material objects are 
only for illustration,—should not be allowed to divert the pupil’s 
subjective idea of number. Their value ceases as a means to 
develop number when the notion is once fixed (repeated). The 
simpler the aids the sooner the pupil will arrive at the notion, 
—learns numbers as the streets and houses of a city, except 
also skill in reading numbers. Pupils should avoid the first 
beginnings of guessing, be reasonably prompt in the 5 seep 
—expert enough in speech to state the problems. Every sys- 
tem sroduees Ta own phenomena, but the teacher is not re- 
sponsible for all phenomena that do occur. The teacher's 
problem is, What system will give the maximumeffect ? Then 
explained the Pestalozzian system,—its value (1) a help to 
mental power because relieving from so much memory; (2) no 
time to count backward,—i. e., make numbers; (3) a progress 
into large numbers; (4) furnishes pupils with mental capital; 
(5) no carrying or borrowing; (6) teaches pupils to work ac- 
curately ; (7) requires mental work, but no slate work except 
for answers; (8) pupils, if masters of notation and numeration, 
can perform concrete problems. Concluded by emphasizing 
one of the great evils of primary arithmetic,—the toc great use 
of material objects. Keeping a child too long on small num- 
bers is a staumbling-block for him, and a great blow to his am- 
bition. No possible use of knowing how 40 is made. 

The discussion of this subject was opened by afew well- 
chosen and forcible remarks by Rev. A. P. Chapman, Acting 
Visitor, Putnam, as to how far, and in what way, this men- 
tal power can be secured. Said it was all humbug to go be- 
yond the child’s mind. Few children are Jonathan Edwards. 
All that can be expected is that the child get the simplest no- 
tions of;number. This must be got through the cultivation of 
perception of forms. All attempts to make it develop the 
child’s reasoning powers are complete failures. Let there be 
not increased size, but grip of the child’s capacity of memory, 
ete. Don’t crowd in principles belonging to a later stage. 
Perception, memory, conception, is the proper order. 

The time did not admit of further discussion. 


What Shall We Do With Our Boys? 
by Hon. E. P. Seaver, Supt. of Schools, Boston, Mass., was the 
next paper, and was listened to with great atiention. The 
educational question of the day is that of manual training- 
schools. It is so because the current educational methods fail 
to meet American needs, especially that of the training of 
youth about to engage in mechanical pursuits. Present forms of 
education lead to mercantile and professional pursuits; too 
much reflection, too little action, and practical skill. Our in- 


if he neglects it. Insist, too, upon regular notes being taken at the eu 


ning of the reading-period upon the work of the previous day; dustries are growing,—educational methods must grow. Plenty 
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of applicants for all so-called genteel pursuits in England as 
in this country. ‘Go to the Colonies,” or ‘‘Go West,’ don’t 
meet the difficulty. Your boy is faithful, but dull,—not appre- 
ciated in school,—good observing powers out of doors, quick 
at tools. No place can be found in the shops for him to learn 
his trade. Why not have this training in the school? The 
present age is a change from country to city life. Two gener- 
ations ago less school, more farm and workshop. From such 
training came our boasted Yankee ingenuity. It was a rude, 
perhaps, but effectual mode of training. Now with 40 weeks a 
year schooling until 16, and the boy is fit only for a clerk or to 

to college. Handicraft is ignored and undeveloped. Col- 
| a is a good thing,—a good thing that boys are well prepared 
for commercial purposes. Is it not a good thing to have boys 
thoroughly prepared for industrial pursuits? The claims of 
the latter are as valid as those of the former. This requires a 
broad view of education, broad enough that each youth having 
found his vocation may develop it as far as possible. Then 
** will the round pegs find the round holes.”’ 

Supt Seaver then took up the question, whether the proper 
field of the school was broad enough for this. While schools 
established by the liberality and public spirit of citizens were 
a valuable aid and the pioneers of this new line of educational 
effort, yet they did not meet the whole want of the community. 
Tuition must limit the pupils. Why should not the public 
schools give such training? The demand is made, not for the 
sake of trades, but from utility and even higher motives. Hand 
and eye, as well as mind, should be trained. Pieces of work 
should be chosen for their educational, not commercial value. 
There should be no nicety of finish, no words or symbols, no 
abstract rules which are not knowledge, but the empty frames 
to hold knowledge. This “‘ workshop”’ method helps and im- 

roves teaching. The master of the Dwight School, Boston, 
ound his boys doing arithmetical problems with carpenters’ 
tools. It is an especial help in drawing, which at present is 
taught at great though justifiable trouble and expense, but 
with unsatisfactory results, because industrial education, 
through drawing alone, is work only half done. Drawing and 
modeling, i. e. construction, are the two halves of one whole. 
That itis a mistake to neglect the latter, is the lesson to be 
learned from the failure of English schools of eo Things 
to be done, are done by doing. Shop-work of all necessary 
kinds is the other and better half of an industrial education. 
Supt. Seaver suggested for such training in the large cities a 
sort of second high school,—in smaller towns possibly the 
normal school. Advantages which would arise from this 
would be (1) the helping of youth toward their life-work, and 
(2) keeping them longer in school and under home influence. 
The trouble with many teachers was that they were born ten 
or fifteen years too soon to enter into the spirit of present 


demands. 
Discussion. 


The discussion of this subject was opened by Hon. D. N 
Camp,of New Britain. He approved of all that is said of col- 
lege education,—wished that there were twice as many stu- 
dents, and that twice as many more would study farther. But 
our boys are not there. All say educate the boys, prepare 
them to be men and for their place in society. He emphasized 
the education of the full man. Manual training led to thought, 
to better perception and judgment. It is the key to the educa- 
tion of Indians. He indorsed it, not as the best, but as one of 
the means‘to give a man a chance to make the most of him- 
self. Students of this course of study were said to be the best 
scholars in their classes; not a hindrance, but incentive to 
study. It has a place in the city, not in the country with its 
farms; a help to exactness in thought and action. The million 
and a quarter of laborers in Connecticut would be the better 
able to do their work. It would not hurt others if hand as 
well as mind was trained. 

J. B. M’ Lean, of Simsbury Select School, said that, manual- 
training schools were already established in the State, as at 
Meriden, and Wethersfield. The reason for training the hardest 
classes was to keep hand busy as well as thought. If success- 
ful with them, why not try with others? The question was 
not what shall we make our boys, but how shall we doit? Its 
answer was (1) what we are ourselves, (2) what we teach them. 

There being no further desire to discuss the question, the 


Fripay Evenine, 7.30 P. M., 


was the largest assembly since the session began. The music 
was of an exceptionally high order. Two choruses by the High 
School Chorus and a duet by Miss Gaffney and Mr. Bushnell, 
were much appreciated by the large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. It was announced that the Com. on Necrology had no 
report to make. 

he address of Prest. Porter, of Yale Coll., on 


The Personal Element in Teaching, 


while short, was full of valuable hints and thoughts for his 
hearers. The personal element is that indescribable something 
which constitutes man as an individual. This element has of 
late been at a discount, the tendency being to bring in the ele- 
ment of organization. Denied that there was no need of this 
element in teaching because the science of teaching had been 
so far perfected, or that the teacher’s influence was limited. 
Admitted that much perfection had been reached. A complex 
piece of machinery requires something more than some one to 
turn the crank. Improvements of machines increase ten-fold 
the operator’s skill. So in teaching, if analogy is worth any- 
thing. Each man has his own individual way of looking at 
things. The teacher must bring to the pupil’s mind what the 
text-book contains, recasting and mouldinginto his own modes 
of expression. Here was room for teachers to use a vast 
amount of skill, originality, and genius. The more complete 
the apparatus furnished, the wider the scope for his individual- 
ity. His task while talking, questioning, and imparting to the 
individual, to gain and keep the attention of the class so that 
they also may learn. This skill is gained only after years of 
experience. Thought the class should be as eager to speak as 
foot-ball players when the game comes to a sudden halt over 
some disputed point. 

The emotional element iz the teachers’ capacity to sympa- 
thize with his pupil. The successful teacher must have a 
genius for this. Success was due to the driving force of doing 
the pupil good, and to the indomitable purpose to interest, 
gain, and hold the pupil’s attention. Where would be all the 
intellectual, moral, and Christian culture of our large cities, if 
it were not for our public schouls ? Teachers are a power in 
the community, and must know that they exert a most impor- 
tant influence on the rising generation. To be so they must 
constantly cultivate themselves. They stop growing if they 
master only the text-book, and not the subject-matter. If 
they grow they must be conscious of their control over their 
pupils. The public-school system will keep its place and be 
crowned by public approbation if it justifies itself up to the 
point assigned toit. If it is mere mechanism, so much work, 
wages, class-room requirements, etc., it will die from its roots, 
The blame will be the teacher’s, because of their failure to rise 
to the demand of their generation. He said he had taught as 
long, or longer, probably, than any of his hearers, and knew 
from experience the teacher’s trials,—stupidity, blundering, 
and listlessness in the class-room. The teacher’s reward was 
the love of his pupil. Thought this might sound like a ser- 
mon, but perhaps a sermon of this kind would bear repetition. 


[The remainder of this report will appear in Taz JouRNAL 
of next week.] 


Or INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—Mr. Henry Brooks, of Boston, 
has prepared a useful series of specimens of the wood of several 
of the important timber-trees of the Eastern States for use of 
teachers and students of natural history. Each species is rep- 
resented by three thin transparent sections of wood framed 
together, and cut in the direction of the layers of annual 
growth, at right-angles with the grain, and in a manner to 
show a cross-section of the trunk. The specimens mounted 
between thin sheets of mica furnish a satisfactory examina- 
tion of the position, and size of the different ducts, cells, med- 
ullary rays, etc., besides showing admirably the color and 
general character of the different woods. Architects and 
builders, therefore, as well as teachers, will find Mr. Brooks’ 
contribution to a knowledge of our trees of considerable prac- 
tical value. Complete sets representing seventeen species, on 
single ‘sheets, can, we believe, be obtained by addressing Mr. 


Assoc. adjourned until evening. 


Henry Brooks, 35 Bedford street, Boston. 
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ILLINOIS. —This dept. is under obligation to the many friends 
who send copies of local papers in which are valuable jnews 
items. If such friends would kindly mark the items, the work 
of the editor would be greatly facilitated. / 

Miss Minta Fulton dast year’s assistant in Washington] High Scho | is 
now principal of one of the grammar schools of Pekin.—— Peoria fair set 
apart a children’s day, and gave complimentary tickets to all in the 
schools. ——Mr. Peadro, supt. of Moultrie Co., reports that Prof. Conrad 
is a most excellent institute conductor, and their work at Sullivan was a 
complete success. 

The meeting of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Ro- 
chelle, Sept. 29, was a grand success. A. R. Sabin, principal of Frank- 
lin School, Chicago, read an able paper on ‘‘ What ought to be expected 
of the public achools.”” Much interest was manifes' in the paper, and 
an animated discussion followed. In the afternoon Mrs. Ella F. Young, 

rincipal of Skinner School, Chicago, read a paper. ‘The Teacher in 

raded Schools” was her subject. The teachers were highly gratified 
with this paper. Miscellaneous discussion followed, in which the subject 
of school supervision was ee thoroughly presented by P. R. Walker, H. 
C. Forbes, W. W. Stetson, F. T. Oldt. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing term: Prest.—W. W. Stetson, Rockford; Vice-Prest.— 
A. J. Blanchard, Sycamore; Sec.—O. P. Bostwick, Lina; Treas.—J. M. 
Piper, Sterling; Com.—C. C. Snyder, Freeport; C. O. Scudder, Dixon; 
H. C. Forbes, Polo. 

Springfield schools took first sweepstakes at the late State Fair. Among 
other schools receiving awards were, Hyde Park, Farmington, Danville, 
Rochelle, Lake View, Austin, Joilet, Braidwood, and Bellville. The 
the educational exhibit this year was the largest ever presented. 


Kentucky.—The Kentucky press favors Federal Aid for 
education very generally, only two or three newspapers in the 
State joining in the Louisville Courier-Journal’s opposition. 
Several papers also favor com mieey education.——State Supt. Pickett 
and a committee appointed by the last legislature are preparing a report 
suggesting amendments to the present common school laws for considera- 
tion at the approaching session.—Lawrenceburg, the county town of 
Anderson, has m wittout a public school building until this year. A 
handsome brick structure will be completed there this month.—— Wood- 
ford is one of the few counties holding annual teachers’ institutes. A 
live meeting has just closed at Versailles.—-Suit has been brought 
against the State auditor to determine whether a share of the taxes paid 
by railroad and other corporations to the State belongs to the common- 
schoolfand. Heretofor eno such division has been made ,and if this suit is 
decided favorably the resu!t will be to add $60,000 per year to the school 
tund ——The colored le belongivg to the Church of Disciples (or 
Christian Church) in thle 8 te, have ——— two acres of ground at Mt. 
Sterling, and will erect a $10,000 building for a normal and theological 
school. A school of the same description is well supported in Louisville 


by the Baptists. . H. 


State Editor, oO. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MINNESOTA.—The increase of pupils in the public schools 
of Faribault has necessitated the opening of another school, of 
which Miss Lizzie Atkinson will have charge The building 
for the Rochester Sem. and normal school will be ready for occupancy in 
about two weeks.——Goodhue Co., with 7,042 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of last year, has received $8,098 30 from the income of the perma- 
nent school fund.——The total enrollment in the Albert Lea public schools 
is 490.——The State Univ. new drill hall, when completed, will seat 5,000 

ple.——The State Teachers’ Inst., at Albert Lea, was very largel 

attended, not less than 115 being enrolled.——The Rochester Board of ° 
has levied a local tax of $8,550 to meet the current expenses of the city 
schools. The resignation of Miss Susan Bringgold has been accepted, to 
take effect as soon as the place can be filled.——The fall apportionment 
of the State school funds gives the State $220,693.95 on an enrollment of 
191,873 pupils. ——Supt. F. L. Cook, of Olmsted Co., has prepared a diploma 
of honor to be awarded for regularity of attendance to pupils in the county 
schools,———A special training class for ladies who desire to fit themselves 
to take charge of kindergartens was organized at Winona, Oct. 1, and will 
be under the instruction of Miss Angeline Brooks, principal of the kinder- 
garten dept. in the State Normal School. 


Norts Carouina.—The N. C. Teacher says that there are 
more children in the schools of that State this term than at 
any time since the war.——The Centennial Graded School at 
Raleigh has — with an enrollment of 500.—The States- 
ville Female Coll. has awakened to new usefulness under the 
management of Miss Fannie Everitt and her excellent corps 
of assistants. 

NgBRBASKA.—Miss Lucia Rogers has been appointed teacher 
of music in Omaha schools at a salary of $1,000. Mental and 
moral yor have been dropped from the high-school 
course, and political economy substituted for them; wherefore 
the Republican is editorially wroth. The treasurer’s report 
shows $50,450 on hand; as school resources. 2,100 drawing- 
slates were ordered purchased. $25 are to be spent for kinder- 
garten material for four rooms. 


SCIENCE JOHN 


HICH SCHOOLS. 


Merrimac 


American Science Series, Briefer Course 


One volume, 


Newcomb & Holden’s Astronomy, 
Briefer Course. 12mo, $1.40. 


ASTRONOMY, | 
PHYSIOLOGY, | 


Martin’s the Human Body. Bricfer 
Course, 12mo, 


American Arc 

one who is (or 

Packard’s Zoology. Bricfer Course, 
12mo. (Ready Oct. 25) 


By WILLIS CooKE 


The author of the study of Emerson has here found acongenial su 
taining and instructive manner. The close and admirable anaiysis of and commentaries on 
interest and value to all readers of the great philosophic novelist. 

ltot mounted on heavy 


mous noveis are of especial 
plate paper with large 


A proofs on I 
margin for framing, are Sor 


BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. 


THOMAS M. CLARK, Architect. One volume, 8 vo. Illustrated with grams 
is volume is based on a series of thirty or more carefull pre ared ae be 
hitect, and now revised and augmented, and published iy 
is about to be) interested in the practical 


CREENLEAF WHITTIER: A Biography. 


By Fraxcis H. UNDERWOOD, author of “ Longfellow,” “ Lowell,” etc., etc. One Volume. 12mo. Lllus- 


» has the fall sanction of its 
many unreprinted verses and a 
atter here preserved, and received 


trated. $1.50. 

This work, by the author of similar biographies of other famous American 
distinguished subject, and contains much entirely new matter about 
valuable bibliography. The copious stores of biographical and a 
from many friends and kinsmen of the poet, are peculiarly rich in interest; and the descriptions of scenes in the 
Valley and other localities hallowed by Whittier’s songs, shed new light on some of his noblest works. 


him, wit 


A 


CEORCE ELIOT: 


_A Critical Study of her Life, Writings, and Philosophy. 
author of “ Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Life, Writings and Philosophy,” etc. 


and treated it in the most enter- 
Eliot 


12mo, With portrait of George Eliot. $2.00. 


han 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


83 00. 
pers, recently contributed to The 
and permanent form, 
problems of house-building, should own this book. 


The Home Library. 


Forming the Eleventh Volume of APPLETONS’ 
Home Books, With numerous illustrations. 
By Arthur Penn, editor of The Rhymester. 
CONTENTS.—A Pilea for the Best Books; On 

the Buying and Owning of Books ; On Reading; On 

Fiction (with a List of a Hundred Best Novels); On the 

Library and its Furniture; On Book-binding; On the 

Making of Scrap Rooks ; On Diaries and Family Rec. 

ords ; On the Lending and Marking of Books ; Hints 

Here and There ; Appendix — List of Authors whose 

Works should be found in the Home Library. 


APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS. 


BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 

HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. Illustrated. 
THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated 
HOME GROUNDS. Illustrated, 


fa- 


Every 


ZOOLOGY. . . 


erence to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
College Classes which have not time or disposition to 
go as thoroughly into the details of these sciences as 
would be necessary in using the well-known larger 
works in THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 


Specimens of the above sent to teachers for ex- 
advertised 
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atory, 
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catalogue to retary 


AMENITIES OF HOME. 
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HOME DECORATION. 
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HOME OCCUPATIONS, Illustrated. 
THE HOME LIBRARY. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
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EXTEM 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


12mo, cloth. Illuminated cover. 60 cents cach. 
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By Rev. Wa. PITTencen. 1683, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc-| or sale by ali booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
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y usefal. 


your own town. Terms and §6 


‘Address H. & Portland, Me. 
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NATIONAL SOHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 
cow 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., 


A Teacher of experience in » Grammar School near 
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CUTT, Manager, N, E, Bureau, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Boston, 
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New York.—Rev. J. H. Griffith, D.D., of Troy, is to open 
an academy in DeLand, Florida, Nov. 5. It will be a perfect 
school. Dr. Griffith does everything well.——The next normal 
school principals’ meeting is to be held at Brockport, Oct. 23and 24. Prof. 
A. 8. Bickmore, Supt. of the American Museum of Natural History, is to 
meet the principals to confer with them in reference to better facilities 
for teaching science ——Messrs. D. App 
York City, have assumed the publication of Latin, which, in its new dress, 
enla ged, improved, and illustrated, is a delight to the eye.—Prof. E. 8. 
Shawway, of Potsdam, editor of Latine, has been requested to organize 
the Chautauqua Non resident Coll. of Latin. Studénts in any of the 
country may enroll themselves in this college aud prosecute the study of 
Latin by correspondence. A very considerable class is already enrolled._— 
Prof. W. W. Benedict, D.D , so long the able her age of the Rochester 
Free Acad., has opened a private classical school in that city. —Supt. 
C. T. Barnes, president of the State Teachers’ Assoc., is already arranging 
a program for the July meeting at Elmira.—The Onondaga Co. Teach- 
ers’ Inst., under the charge of Prof. Langtry of Manlius and Prof. Lark- 
man of Fayetteville will opeu Monday, Oct. 22, and continue, through the 
week.——Hugh McLean, having resigned he principalsbip of the South 
Waterloo public school, will be succeeded by Frank ogan.——The claim 
of Dr. James H. Hoose, demanding payment for services as principal of 
the Cortland Norma! School during the period for which he was deprived 
of the office by the decision of Supt. of Public Instruction Gilmour, was 
heard by the State Board of Claims, Oct.10. The Attorney-General moved 
to dismiss the case on merits, for the reason that no cause of action has 
been set forth in the claim as is shown by the evidence in the claim nat 
the State. The case will be argued at the November term on briefs. —— 
L.W. Day, of Cleveland, O., succeeds Mr. A. J. Rickoff as Supt, of Schools 
at Yonkers. Mr. Day comes with a good record. For many years he was 
employed under the direction of Mr. Rickoff in supervising the schools of 
Cleveland, and he is in full accord with his views of public school instrac. 
tion entertained, so that no change will occur in the policy from his 
appointment, 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

Ouxuto.——Prof. Benj. H. Hill, of Stockbridge, Mass., has been 
elected to the principalship of the Rayan High School, Youngs- 
town, O. Mr. Hill comes well recommended. The school 
opened Oct. 1.——The Columbiana Co. Teachers’ Inst. will open at Salem, 

ov. 5, for a week’s session. Dr. 8. Findley, of Akron, editor of the Ohio 
Educational Monthly, has been engaged to take charge of school manage- 
ment and the common branches; Mrs. Delia Lothrop Williams, of Dela- 
ware, O., will have charge of high-school work, and will also supervise 
the organization of the Co. Teachers’ Reading Club. auxiliary to the Ohio 
State feachers’ Reading Club.——Mr. W.G. Martin, late Supt. of Schools 
at West Salem, is now taking a theological course at Xenia, 

A gloom has been cast over the home of J. J. Burns, occasioned by the 
death of his father, Rev. Dr. Burns, which occurred recently, at Cadiz. 
A ay hed memorial services were held at Cambridge, the former home 
of r. Burns,——J. C. Barney, for several years the successful Supt. of 
Bchools of Warren, is now principal of the normal dept. of Western Re 
serve Sem., at West Farmington.——The Portsmouth schools open this 

ear under favorable circumstances, with 44 teachers and a capital leader 

n the person of E. 8. Cox. Good work may be expected at Portsmouth. 
The election of W-M, Miller as special teacher of science is an advance 
step in these schools.——Dr. Wesley, a retired physician of Chicago, IIl., 
has been offering, for the past few years, a prize of $100 each year for the 


best essay on some medical subject chosen by him. On the 12th inst. a} 


contest was held in Chicago among 13 contestants. We are pleased to 
announce that Dr. J. V. McLaughlin, a graduate of the New Lisbon High 


leton & Co.,5 Bond Street, New | 


School, now a practicing physician and surgeon of New Lisbon, won the 
a The sub. ect chosen was, ‘‘ Typhoid Fever,—Cause, Prevention, and 

eatment. he doctor’s friends congratulate him on his well-merited 
success.——The Mt. Hope Acad., at East Carmel, will — Nov.5. Rev. 
A. Y¥. Taylor is principal.—_— The School Visitor, published by John 8. 
Royer, Ansonia, has reached its ninth No. of Vol.1V. The Visitor isa 
popular magazine among the teachers, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Hon. J. P. Wickersham has not lost inter- 
est in school-work. He is to deliver an address at the dedica- 


tion of a new school-house in the western part of the county 
The new Co. Supt., Mr. M. J. Brecht, is likewise to speak on the above 
occasion. He is growing in favor daily, and in the short time he has been 
in office has won many friends. He entered upon his duties on Saturday, 
Sept. 1, 1883. The teachers hope he wil! continue to serve them for many 
years to come, so popular and effcient has he already become. His suc- 
cessor in the large Soldiers’ Orphan School, of which he was principal, is 
Mr. J. B. Hippie, and energetic teacher. The Soldiers’ 
00 


Orphan School at McAllisterville has a new principal also, Mr. Frank P. 
Eberman, of Strasburg. Mr. Eberman is a graduate of the Millersville 
Normal School, and b g3 to his work rare talents. 

PERSONALS. 


— With the exception of Jonkovsky and Derjavin, who died 
at the ages of 69 and 73, Saapenee lived to be older than any 
other prominent Russian author of the present century. 


— A letter from Prof. Thompson of Lafayette, Ind., informs 
us that Mr. E. A. Singer, and not Mr. E. A. Spring, of Phila- 
delphia, is secretary of the Industrial Department. We are 
glad to give honor where honor is due. 

— The Rev. John George Wood, M.A., F.L.S., the distia- 
guished naturalist, has accepted appointments to deliver lect- 
ures in the Lowell Institute of Boston and the Cooper Institute 
of New York. He sailed on the 17th inst. for Boston, on the 
steamer Cephalonia. 


— Prof. Moses True Brown, M A., has prepared a course of 
twelve lectures for colleges, teachers’ institutes, etc., on the 
New Philosophy of Expression, as formulated and taught by 
Delsarte. This philosophy, we are told, covers the whole 
ground of expression through voice and gesture, and is rapidly 
growing in favor,—Prof. Brown’s Summer School, which num- 
bered between thirty and forty teachers, containing represent- 
atives from all parts of the country. These lectures have in 
special view the vital question, How shall I teach reading ? 
and the professor’s well-known ability in this line will com- 
— him as a lecturer to al! institute conductors and school. 
officers. 


— Hon. Theo. H. Rand, who has been for many years super- 


intendent of public instruction in New Brunswick and Nova 


Scotia, has just accepted an appointment to the chair of peda- 
gogy in Acadia College, the first chair of the kind ever estab- 
lished in the Dominion. He is now on a visit to the States for 
the purpose of meeting some of our educational men and of 
learning the condition of educational thought with us, in order 
that he may be the better prepared for his important position. 
It is a matter of congratulation that the officers of Acadia Col- 
lege have taken the step forward for the improvement of the 
schools of the county through her graduates, and no one could 
have been selected better fitted by studies and experience for 
the work than Prof. Rand. We predict a successful conduct 
of this department of college work which so fitly supplants and 
gives public and professional value to all the other courses of 
study. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


Boston.—The next semi-annual meeting of the New England 
Assoc, of School Supts. will be held in the rooms of the School 
Com., on Mason street, Boston, on Friday, Oct. 26, 1883, at 
915 a. m. 

The presentation and discussion of the subject of ‘* Lan- 
guage’’ will be the order of business: 

I. Language in Primary Schools, with special reference to 
aims and methods. J. Freeman Hall, Dedham; A. A. Wood- 
bridge, Chelsea. 

Il. Language in Grammar Schools, with special reference to 
the proportional amount of time to be devoted to technical 
grammar. RC. Metealf, Boston; A. P. Marble, Worcester; 
J. H. Davis, Somerville. 

III. Language in High Schools, with special reference to the 
double position the high school occupies in fitting for college 
and completing the common-school course. Hon. J. W. Pat- 
terson, of New Hampshire; M. L. Hawley, Gloucester; Wm. 
H. Lambert, Malden. 

11.30 to 12.30.—Discussion by members of the Assoc. of the 
topic presented. G. C, Fisugr, Sec. 

— The Worcester Co. Teachers Assoc. will hold its second 
meeting for 1883 on Saturday, Oct. 27, in the First Congregational 
Church at Gardner. The following is the program: Morning. 
—** Rhetorical Exercises;’’ Prin. Alfred 8. Roe, Worcester. 
** Development of Character;”’ Miss Ellen Hyde, Framingham. 
Afternoon.—‘‘ Physical Culture and Health of Pupils;’ Prin, 
Saurin J. Blanpied, Fitchburg. To be followed by either a 
series of papers on ‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ by the Worcester teachers, 
ora paper on ‘‘ Imagination,”’ by Supt. A. P. Marble, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— The total number of railway companies in 


\RRANTED 


Years. 


the United States is 1,480. 
ASHBURNHAM, Mass, Jan. 14, 1880. 

I have been very sick over two years. They 
all gave me up as past cure. I tried the most 
skillful physicians, but they did not reach the 
worst part. The lungs and heart would fill up 
every night and distress me, and my throat 
was very bad. I told my children I never 
should die in peace until I had tried Hop Bit- 
ters. [ have taken two bottles. They have 
helped me very much indeed. I am now well. 
There was a lot of sick folks here who have 
seen how they helped me, and they used them 
and are cured, and feel as thankful as I do 
that there is so valuable a medicine made. 

Mrs. JuLIA G. CusHING. 


— At the close of 1882 there were 112,412 
miles of railway in the United States. 

— Specks of tan and freckles, spots of ec- 
zema, removed by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. 
Unrivaled. 


— There isinvested in railways in the United 
States $6,895,664,359. 


— “Twas most dead with heart difficulty, 
can now doa good days work, and sincerely 
recommend Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator as 
the remedy. Geo. Gladding, Hartsgrove, O.’’ 
$1.00 per bottle at your drug store. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all forms 
of heart disease, nervousness, and sleeplessness. 


— The railways in the United States, in 
1882, transported 375,391,812 passengers, who 
paid $194,060,150. 


— ‘Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills cured me of 
nervous headache,’’ M. Fannie Lockhart, 
Rising Sun, Md. 


— 360,490,375 tons of freight were moved by 
our railways in 1882, at a cost of $485,778,331. 


Winston, Forsyts N.C. 
Gents :—I desire to — to you my thanks 
for your wonderful Hop Bitters. I was 
troubled with dyspepsia for five years previous 
to commencing the use of your Hop Bitters 
some six months ago. My cure has been won- 
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derful. I am pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of this place, and my whole congrega- 
tion can testify to the great virtues of your 
Bitters. Very respectfully, 

Rev. H. 


Our Club List for 1884 can be found on Page 271. Read it. 


Mathematical 


A PREFATORY ESSAY TO THE NEW SCIENCE. 
A MANUAL of Great Value to every TEACHER and Student of GEOMETRY & TRIGONOMETRY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
A. M. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Biblical Study: its Principles, Methods, and History. Briggs Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY $2 00 
Religious Daty. - - - - ° - Francis P Cobbe George H Ellis, Boston 1 00 
A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. - - hter P Blakiston, 8on & Co, Phila 2 50 
The Cottage Kitchen. A Coilection of Receipts. - Marion Harland Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
The Wisdom of Goethe. - - - - J Stuart Blackie “ as “ a“ 1 25 
Sea-Sickness: its Course, Nature, and Prevention. - Hudson 8 E Casino & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Sonnets of John Milton. - - - - Pattison D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Ball of the Vegetables, and Other Stories in Prose & Verse. Eytinge Harper & Bros, N Y 
King’s Handbook of Boston. 200 illus. . - - oses King, Cambridge, Mass 1 00 


The Oriental Christ. 
The Elements of Chemistry. 
Astronomy. 


M 
PC Mozoomdar Geo H Ellis, Boston 
EJ Houston Eldredge Bros, Philadelphia 
Newcomb—Holden Henry Holt & Co, N 


American Statesmen: Albert Gallatin. - - - Stevens Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 25 
A Physician's Sermon to Young Men. - - Pratt M L Holbrook, N Y 
Normal Music Course. First Reader. - . + Tafts & Holt D Appleton & Co, N Y 
‘ “ Second Reader. “ “ 75 
“ Teacher’s Manual. “ “ “ “ 50 
Games of Patience. - : . - - Dick Dick & Fitzgerald, N Y 1 00 
Sibyl. - - - - - Calvert Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
The Birds We See. - - - - - om Thomas Nelson & Sons, N ¥ 25 
Pictures and Stories of Natural History. 2 Vols t- « « te “ ea 2% 
A Pilea for Spoken Language. - + . - Murdoch Van Antwerp, Bragg &Co,Cin 90 
The Modern Applications of Electricity. 2 vols. - Hospitalier D Appleton & Co, N Y 8 00 
Hawthorne Portfolio. Edition de Luxe. Only 125 copies. H Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
The Gates Wide Open. - - - - - Wood Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Seven Spanish Cities. - - - e - EE Hale Roberts Bros, Boaton 
Dictionary of Biography. - - - - Thomas Porter & Coates, Phila $2.40 to 4 50 
Illustrations and Meditations. - . - - Spurgeon Fank & Wagnalls, N Y 25 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. in the land. Its theories and progressive exer- 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM: AN ASTON- 
IsHIne following case gives an- 
other remarkable proof of the really wonder- 
working potency of Compound Oxygen. The 
patient herself could hardly have been more 
surprised than we were at the result which at- 
tended its use ; for, when we examined her 
case, and understood clearly her condition, we 
did not believe that we could do anything for 


her, and frankly told her so. 


“ PHILADELPSIA, Jane 10, 1882. 
“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN.—Dear Sirs :—In April, 
1881, I consulted you in reference to your Treatment in 
Inflammatory Rheumatism. Eighteen years ago I dis- 
covered rheumatism in the ends of my fingers; from 
that it gradually spread all over my body, settling in my 
feet in 1870; and from that time to January, 1880, [ grew 


cises for teaching are thoroughly practical, and 
have been worked up by competent teachers 
for every-day use. The Song Tower contains 
160 pages, and is offered at a great reduction 
in price. Only $6 00 per dozen by express; 60 
cents per copy by mail. 


‘Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
restlessness, Worms, constipation; tasteless. 25 cts. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The most perfect of all blackboards, smooth, 
clean, and durable. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BEATTY PARLOR ORGANS.—We are reliably 


worse and worse, suffering nearly all the time intense 
shooting puins, prostrating me often for days, when the 
trouble settled in my left arm. 

“ My arm lost all vitalsty, becoming as cold as if en- 
cased im ice, and hanging at my side a heavy weight. 
The muscles fell away to the bone, and my shoulder | 
wasted till it became necessary to pad my dresses to | 
wear them. In addition tothis trouble my stomach was 
in a terrible condition, having refused all kinds of food 
for months, and I was starving on a low diet under the 
advice of one of Philadelphia's first physicians. After 
a careful examination of my case, your Dr. Starkey said 
to me, ‘ J don’t think I can do anything for you.’ I had 
heard and read of the Oxygen so long that I was anx- 


Jirst night's rest in months. 
aod encouraged me. 

After using the Treatment a month I noticed a slightly 
changed feeling in my arm, but could not move an 
of it. During the second month I could notice a decided 
improvement in my stomach, and a little motion of the 
Jingers. I then bad the misfortune to fall down a flight 
of stairs, which threw me away back and injured my 
arm seriously. I resumed the Treatment as soon as I 
was able to co.ne to the office, and by August, notwith- 
standing the fall, I found, by the use of the other arm, 
I could move the lame one about an inch from the body, 
a: d could raise the shoulder slightly. In November I 
could lift my arm a little, and the spots were not so 
painiul. All this time my stomack was improving, and 
my lang trouble less troublesome. By Christmas I 
could eat almost everything placed before me; I had 
little or no nausea, and seldom vomited. My arm began 
to jill out, aud the rheumatiam, instead of being a per- 
manent pain, was pow scattering, and only visited me 
occasionally, and I realized that {1 was much leas a ba- 
rometer. / felt like a new being. In February, 1882, 
1 was using my arm at light work, and was abie to comb 
my hasr,a thing I had not done in a long time, could 
button my dresses to the top, and fownd it neces. to 
take out the padding. In April, one year from the time 
I began, my lungs had improved wonderfully, my stom- 
ach was weil, and my rheumatism back into my fingers, 
where it siarted in 1864, eighteen years ago! 

Mas. MARGARETTA E. Barr, 
1848 Filbert Street, Philadelphia.”’ 


“P. 8.— August 1, 1882. Since the foregoing was 
written, the last vestiges of rheumatism which remained 
in my fingers have departed. M. E. B.” 

Our Treatise on Compound Ozygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 

Jatarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address, 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila. 


ATTENTION is called to the new series of 
Microscopical Specimens just issued by Messrs. 
Queen & Co., of Philadelphia. It comprises | 
24 first-class slides, arranged, with the kind as- 
sistance of Prof. C. E. Bessy, to illustrate his 
Botany for High Schools and Colleges, showing 
the most important features of plant-stracture, 


from the simple cell and its contents to the 
most elaborate tissue formations. Write to 
them for descriptive circular. 


That Husband of Mine is three times the man he was 
before he began using Wells’s Health Renewer. 


BicLow & Mary, 76 East 9th Street, New 
York, have just published a new and valuable 
music book, entitled The Song Tower, by J. 
Wm. Suffern and J. B. Ferguson. It is de- 
signed and admirably adapted for Singing- 
schools, Musical Conventions, Societies, and 
Classes. It is a strong, useful work for instruc- 
tion and practice, full of new and pleasing 
Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc, 


|N. J., is manufacturing and shipping a com- 
plete organ every five minutes, and that he has 


pori|reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu- 


informed that Mayor Beatty, of Washington, 


over 5,000 constantly in process of manufact 
ure. If you desire to secure his latest limited- 
time price of only $45.75, you should be sure 
to order within five days from date of this news- 

aper. Read his advertisement, and order 
without delay. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire. and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doliars, 


ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

THE advertisement of Mr. John Allyn, of 30 
Franklin St., Boston, on page 253 of our last 
issue, under ‘‘Two Notable Text - Books,”’ 
should read, ‘‘ Homer’s Iliad. Books I.-VI.,’’ 
instead of ‘‘I.-LV.,’’ as printed, As stated, 
this book has been indorsed by many of our 
most eminent classical scholars, and we can 
heartily commend it to ourreaders. No better 
book could be had for beginners, 


— Coughs , Colds, and Sore Throat are the 
common result of going about with cold feet 
Prevent ail this and keep your feet warm with 
Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Made all sizes. 
Insoles for ladies are very thin. Price 50 cts. 
at druggists and shoe-dealers. 


To Public-School Teachers 


— AND — 


COLLECE STUDENTS. 


DR. E. R. HUMPHREYS gives sertes of PRIVATE 
LESSONS to Teachers and Students in advanced Latin 
and Greek Composition, on SATURDAYS viva voce, and 
by correspondence. Address by letter, E. R. HUM- 
PHREYS, LL D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 

TO DRAW & 


HOW T0 LEARN “Satsr'tx“ WATER COLORS 
' Without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors MARION KEMBLE. Self instruc- 


tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa. 
tion necessary for beginners. Price 


Ten Moist Water Colors and three Brushes in a 
Ji ned Tin Box. Price, 50 cts. 
Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels 
and in Beoks, sent free on app! . 
on receipt of 50 cte., 


Either of the above sent by mail 
8S. W. TILTON & CO., 


especially for 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BHY ON, = 


i6mo, 


they have entercd. 


HE GATES. 


By Exizasata Sruart 
Author of “ The Gates Ajar,” Ete. 


This remarkable story describes the experiences, activities, and infinite joy of 
2 those who have passed into the unseen world, and appeals to the hopes and long- 
ings of all who have lost dear friends, and who seek to realize the life into which 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, 


word, in English. The Enterlinears have 


ri f Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek 
linear Series o 8, gi > 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 


followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


DE SEL Vit & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School Ww CL ARK School 
Supplies. c. to N. E. School Furnishing Go.) Stationery. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARBY SPECIALTIES. 


Danner Revolvi 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


Teachers invited to call. 


Book fiases. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Wonderful! Wonderfal!! Wonderful 


GIVEN AWAY! The Greatest of all Great 
$2 Books, FREE, entitled, THE MYSTERIES OF 
THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. Also, the De- 
velopment and Future of the Constellations and the 
Human Race. Also,al about the Wonderfal Bloody 
Cross of the Night. Translated from the German b 
Hans CARL HOFFMAN, Prof of Astronomy atthe Uni. 
of Berlin. Over 3500 pages, finely iliustra- 
ted with over 1000 Steel Pla e Kngravings. Elegantly 
bound in Morocco and superbly ornamented with Gold 
Print. Wishing to introduce this great work, we make 
the following wonderful offer: Any one sending us only 
a $1 bill to pay postage and packing, will receive free 
by mail a sample copy of this great wonderful book. We 
wish to dispose of 4000 copies by this offer. After the 4000 
copies are distributed, the price will be $25. Send at 
once and secure you a copy free while you have a chance, 
Itis unnecessary to register letter; we will be respon- 
sible for loss. Address all orders to 

SIDNEY McLEAN & CO., B.M., 
439 p Germa 


n, Mo. 
_ EXAMINE PALMER’S 


oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
R. PALMER, Mus. Doc. 
CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 


ranged and adapted from the most celebrated composers 
ncerts. 


$7.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cts. each by Mall. 
The ConCERT Geos is issued in parts of 32 each, 


at 20 cents per copy. $2.00 per doz., $12 per 100 copies 
(in one order), when sent by Express. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy & 


CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


East Ninth Stree 81 Randolph Street 
NEW YORK, | 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c, 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars, 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. lao a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 
Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 

can 


Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
istory, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar. 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes es in 


Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies. and Slate-Pencil Blackboard 
Slatmg, Cheney é Maps, Desks, dc. 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


ROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 

Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 

tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 

ing Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 

weeks. Musicai critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced. 
pecimen copy sent on receipt of 75 cts. 

CARI, F. HANSON & CO., rublishers, 
{Mention this paper.) 242 Main 8t., Worcester, Maas. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. (Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
‘American School Institute 
1 EAsT 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS J. YOUNG, 
240 (1) Unton Square, New York. 


THE “PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“We are very much pleased with the teacher you so 
kindly recommended to us. She seems to be all you 
recommended her to be. We never had a teacher in 
our High School that gave such entire satisfaction. 
Whenever in the future we are in want of a good teach. 
er we shall again avail ourselves of the superior advan- 
tages your Bureau affords.” T.H. WILLIAMS, 
Sec, School Board, Monongahela City, Pa. 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials, 
435 L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New York. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. Reférences to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


“poreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


AS AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied, 

KE. MIBIAM COYRIERE & CO,, 

Kast 17th St. (Union Square), 
Time and other Globes, 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « European TR ACGHERS 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th val 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 

N.B.— 


and Real Estate Directory, Ci 
and Europe. da 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 
A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: ‘I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends,” 
Another Principal says: ‘1 have found your men 
to be just what you represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F.—., etc.” 
A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your prowptncess in offering a situation.’’ 
Another: “Ithank you for what I know to be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureaa J shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus | joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 
Another; “I am more than satisfied with my post- 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 
‘or terms, e'c., address. 

. F. DIMON, A.M , Manager, 

1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are Grade Teachers, 


426 


and deserves s piace in every school and home 


or both for $1.00 
“1d 333 Washington Btreet, Boston, 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., Specie) and Art Teachers. V; 
580 16 Hawley Street, Boston. | at once. LEMMON BROS” gd 
$5 10 $20 27 Teachers Wanted, 


— 
| 
: ious to try it if only to get a little relief; so on April 8, a 
1881, I ae the Office Treatment, coming every day 
for a while, and then three times a week. The Arst 
night after inhaling the Compound Oxygen I had the 
| 
| 
SESS 
=, / 
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DAl.W.BENSON’S 
CELERY &CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSELY TO CURE 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY GOx. 


Thousands of testimonials to prove the above asser- 
tions. We give a sample. 

“ Had Neuralgia and Sick Headache for years. 
Chloral or other medicines would not cure, but your 
Celery Pills did.—8. G. Harburg, Casstown, O. 


(Continued) 
CHAPTER II. 


wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed which is so varied in its operations 
that no disease or ill-health can possibly exist 
or resist its power, and yet is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest 
invalid, or smallest child to use. 

“ Patients 
** Almost dead or nearly dying ”’ 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
plaints, severe coughs called consumption, 
have been cured. 

Women nearly gone crazy! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wake- 
fulness and various diseases peculiar to women. 

People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
pangs of Rheumatism. 

Inflammatory and chronic, or suffering from 
scrofula! 


Erysipelas! 
Salt rheum, blood poisoning, Srentyain, indigestion, 


and in fact almost all diseases 


Nature is heir to 
Have been cured by Bitters, proof of which can 


AARIT A py For 

N Epilepsy, 
GREAT Opium Eat- 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Rheumatism, 

Kidney Troubles and Ii rities. $1.50. 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 


Hop 
be found in every neighborhood in the known world. 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
RVI Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
N E R V E Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
“T feel it my recommend it.” 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where sarees failed.” 


v.J.A. Edie, Beaver, Pa, 
aa Correspondence freely answered.-@& 


THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., SY. JOSEPH. Mo. 
At Druggists. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


Looxs, Cr. 


WHAT 26 cts. WILL DO! 


In order to reduce stock, we will send 100 Choice Em- 
bossed Pictures, 4 German Doll’s Heads, 1 Silk Fringed 
Birthday Card, 8 imported Chromos, 50 Pretty Album 
and Reward Cards, 1 Album of Colored Transfer Pict- 
ures, Half a-Dozen New Style Red Napkins, 2 Japanese 
Decorated Fans, 10 Odd Grecian Figures, 1 hlegant 
Japanese Lamp Shade. All of the above goods by 
mail, postpald, for 26 cts. in stamps. Five lots for $1. 
Address B, F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., Boston, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


THt NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
e has gained anational reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools. public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau has registered a large number of 
« able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment, 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
¢ ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureauis under the management of a pro- 
¢ fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 
The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction ¢ from the Kast, the 
West, the North,and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Address RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1883, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address, N. PUBLISHING C)., 
353 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


INNER PERCEPTION. 


— None but the bird interprets well the vol- 
ume of the rose; 
Not every reader of a leaf its latent import 
knows. —Persian (Hafiz). 
— There is in the intellect a sacred lotus to 
which every breath is wafted, and wherein it 
is lost. He who shall contemplate this flower 
in the intellect, shall find it full of splendor, 
beyond the collective light of many moons, 
and near unto the Deity.—Hindu (Agni Pu- 
rana), Conway. 


— There is in thy soul a certain knowledge 
before which, if thou display it to mankind, 
they will tremble, like a branch agitated by a 
strong wind.— Persian (Desatir). 


— The prophets hear in their mind voices 
that others never perceive, as the voices of the 
Peris, which, sound out clearly, 
are never apprehende our ears —Persian 
(Dschelaleddin Rumi). 


— Yet will the wise man proclaim the divine, 
He muet the high thought in pictures confine. 
Persian (Mahmud). 
— These words, although perceived by the 
ear, are nevertheless addressed to the inner 
sense; for, since the spiritual world is infinite, 
how can its realities be stated in speech? A 
certain similitude or hint, however small, is 
given in speech; but beware that you ask not 
more than this, since the truths of spirit can 
never be conveyed in language. — Persian 
(Asisi), Tholuck. 


— Who has seen the first-born, when he 
who has no bones bore him that had bones ? 
Where was the life, the blood, the self of the 
went to ask this from any that 

new it 


— What was the forest, what was the tree, 
out of which they shaped heaven and earth ? 
Wise men, ask this indeed in your mind, and 
what he stood on when he held the worlds.— 
Hindu (Rig Veda). 


~_ aught nor naught existed; yon bright 
tky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof outstretched 
above. 

What covered all ? what sheltered ? what con- 
cealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 


There was not death,—yet then was naught 
immortal; 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 
The only One breathed breathless by itself; 
Oiher than it there nothing since has been. 
—Hindu (Rig Veda). 
— I fhtended, on arriving at this rose-bush 
(the sight of God), to fill my lap with flow- 
ers to present to my brethen. But, when I 
came there, the fragrance of the roses so in- 
toxicated me that the skirt of my robe slipped 
from my hands, The tongue of that man is 
dulled who has known God. — Persian (Saadi) 


DON’T MISS IT! Wells’ Rough on Rats’ Almanac. 
Druggists, or mail for 2cent stamp. Sersey City. 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 

and make from $25 te $75 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.{. 
WE WANT (0% mr BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and fastest sellang book ever published, entitled 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, an A Humor, and 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just completed by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Elzabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. B. stowe. Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 

ive, for the first time, the true Story ot the Lives and Deeds of our 
amous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “God 
speed uw.” ‘Tens of thousands are grep by it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day. Cr pone the best chance to make 
money ever offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & Conn. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


AND 
TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou. PARKER, 
England. For te 
appl "HENRY A. YOUNG 
tf Street, Boston. 


ADIES 


HITE 


The ONLY Book of the kind 


dmini 
NEW EDITION. trom Washington to the 


present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 
BOOK FOR $1.50! 


BALCH’S Hand book and Everyday 
Encyclopedia. A complete Manual 
of al and Business forms. Con- 
matter, Kverywhere to 
ordinaril . Be very 
of over 50 volumes for $1.50. 


OUSE 


ever pub’d 


Everybody “J 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
the College Calendar, containing full par. 
apply to 
Miss ALICE E,. FREEMAN, President, 
27 Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes, Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp, GEORGIA, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for to the President, ATrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


lara COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 

Gro. F. Maaoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address th« 
344 


esident, or Prof. . RUGGLES, 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 


emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
For catalogues address 
ZZ 


ANSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(QANNE TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, A.M. 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


WOOD INST., Pittefield, Mass. Beautifa 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education an« 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
or circular and further particulars the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OTTO Fuons, Acting Principal 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 1864 

55 Address E. H. Russe Principal. 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 

Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 

cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regu toe Special and Ad- 
lar course of study, two years. an 
vanced Course for 5 al classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL 
The next term will begin with en 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. 
dress Miss ELLEN Hypks, Prin. 
ae TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpDEK, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HA@AR, Ph.D. 


TE AE WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. apes. 188 
PREPASATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 


and Classical. Address Mowry & Gory, Principals. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NOB 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


T hers ! You can save money by 
e€a.c buying your SCH 
REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100. Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 
and send by mail. If not satisfactory they may be re- 
turned. B. F. GOULD, 
440 m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 


$1; % set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward 
Pom. Co. Warren, Fa. 43025. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
For Teachers, Librarians and Clubs, 


16 Hawley Street, ... Boston. 


This Agency furnishes a means by which any person, 
library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various 
periodicals may do so at the greatest economy of time and 
expense. The only condition is, to order two or more 

sines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a smal! proportion of the 
magazines and newspapers which we can supply at club rates. 
Patrous may add to their list new subscriptions for any peri- 
odicals at any time, and, with very few exceptions, they can 
expect the ordinary club discount. 


AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Subscript’n Our 
Price. Club Ra 

Advance, Chicago 3.00 2.90 
Am. Architect and Building 
American Machinist . 
American Rural World . 
Christian ster 
Christian Union . 
Ditson’s Musical Record . ‘ 
and Mining Jour- 

Forest and Stream A 
Gleason’s Home Circle. 
Golden Ru @ » 

a Weekly . 

Young People 
Home Journal, N. Y.. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 
Literary World 
Littell’s Living Age . ‘ 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 

“ Chimney Corner... 
Méthodist 
Minin ecord . e 
N.Y. raphic e 


Sssss 
Pm 


. 


to 


2 
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“ World 
Our Continent. 
Philadelphia Times 
Pansy 
Presbyterian . 
Puck . 
Rural Home . ° 
Scientific American . 
Supplem’t 
Scientific American and Sup- 
plement, to one address 
Sunday School Times. 
Watchman. 
Youth’s Companion (new) 
Woman's Jo 


AMERICAN MONTHLY PE 


American Agriculturist . ° 
American Builder and Wood- 
worker 
American Antiquarian. 
American Catholic Review 
American Journal of Micros- 
American Naturalist . 
American Observer . ° 
Atlantic Monthly] 
Ballou’s Monthly. 


+ 


a 
REYNE 


ODICALS. 
"2,00 
1.35 


2.75 
4.50 


$2 G0 


Babyland. 
Cottage Hearth[Boston . 
Demorest’s Magazine e 
Eclectic Engineering Migazi 
Eclectic Magazine. 
Ed, Journal of Virginia 
Folio, The, Boston 
Gardener’s Month! 


Good Words . e 
Granite Monthly . 
Household, The, Vt. 
Harper’s Magazine 
Journal of Chemis 
Journal of Franklin 
Laws of Life N.Y. . 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine 

si Popular Monthly . 

Pleasant Hours 
Little Folks’ Reader . 
Lippincott’s M 
Literary World ._ 
Macmillan’s Magazine 
Manufacturer and Builder 
Medical Times, Phila. . 
mussacal aeraid, Boston 
North American Review . ‘ 5.00 
Our Little Ones. 1.50 
Penn Monthly 3.00 
Penn. School Journal . ° 1.60 
Princeton Review 
Peterson’s Magazine . 
Popular Science Monthly 
Poultry World. 
Phrenological Journal 
Teachers’ Institute 
The American Queen ° 
Wide Awake . 
Young Scientist . 
Edinburgh Review (N.Y.Rep’rt) 
London Quarterly “ 
British Quarterly a“ 
Westminster Review “ 
Blackwood’s Magazine “ 
One Review and Blackwood 
Two Reviews “ 
Three 
Four 


P Bos n, 
titute, 


sek & 


& 


po 


2.40 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
439 16 Hawley Street,Boston. 


SECOND= School-Books 


Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Catalogue. 
A. 8, CLARK, 


378 34 Park Bew, New York. 


Cay, DYSPEPSIA . y 
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a 
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Just Reaiy—A Charming Book for Reading Classes or Home Libraries 
A NATURAL HISTORY READER. 


Compiled and Edited b 
Author of “ A Geographical Reader,” “ 


JAMES JOHONNOT, 
neiples and Practice of Teaching,” &c. 


The immediate success of the “Geographical Reader,” by the same author, has proved that books of this 
kind, prepared by so capable and discriminating an instractor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great favor and 
accomplish the best resalts. Stories of animals have an especial 
est will never flag when he is provided with reading- matter of this kind. 
instructive facts, and his progress in acquiring the avility to read well is accelerated by the greater stimulation 


given to his mental faculties. 


The Natural History Reader is a classified collection of anecdotes and interesting descriptions in the field of 
natural history of a very attractive and entertaining character, all from well-known writers and authors. 
beautifully illustrated with numerous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially for the book. 


upil’s inter- 


charm for young people, and the 
useful and 


is mind is stored with 


It is 


A sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00.. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 230 Aster Piace, New Vork: 
Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETIOCS, 


&@™ Sent for Circulars. 


BARTLEW* SCHOOL RECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELIOS U. §. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upenaregular 

i} course. New edition now ready. A hantioeane 2mo 


ci ass 

volume, 515 pp., cloth, #1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
€Xamination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 centa, 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; ‘“‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, includ 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon, 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mage. 


the 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. &. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


The most beautiful illustrations ever put into a 
school text book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 3in press. Series soon 
to appear Address 

HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
32 Bromfield Street, 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & C0., 
47 Frankiin Street. 


CLAKS & MAYNARD, 134 Brosdway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORE. 


Avdersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s Himery ef Heme; 
and Algebra; 


Theomseon’s New Arithmetics 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and + — Lessons in English; 

Huatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. U. WLLLIAMS, 4gt., H. 1. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 
TIBBALS & SON'S, Publishers, 


124 Nassaa St., New York. 


Jast Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth,. Mass. 

This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of primary grades how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It has n universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


Send 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
of Kminenat American Teach- 
ers (12), In two Series. Address, THE 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C®O., 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Ca. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. (628 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 


ROYSE’S American Literature, 


ROYSE’S English Literature. 
. 153 Wabash Ave. 
PPLETON'S Yi Chemist. 
oung CHICAGO. 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and examination 
405 tf W. GILSON, Agent. 


THOS. NELSON & SO 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Lublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
te For Catalogue and particulars address 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
a 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


43 Bleeker St. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


‘and $1.95 


Atlases (1 vois.), 750. to $25 
ctence Sertes (18 vols. 


78 
The Elementa 
The Advanced 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s clo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s org: | for Home and Se 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols.,each 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical ot e 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, isthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
wn the Publishers 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 


For Ezclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


« Educators will do well to examine this book. 


Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 ceuts. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
fuaxtiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., -10 
Bosceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, -10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronemy, 1.35 


Rducational Catalogue sent free on 
154 zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


Parker’s Exercises 


English Composition. 


THE BEST, AND THE 
MOST GENERALLY USED. 
SPECIMEN COPY, 40 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westianke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Llieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. Petersen’s Scieuce. 303 eow 
W. ORRISTERN, CARL SCHOENROF JOHN WANAWAK ROBERT CLA 
37 W. 234 St., New York, 146 Tremont St., Boston. Philadelphia. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


foliowi free by t t 
their address with a twocent penguehnt tea Ae find ay ree by the author to all who will accompany 


SPECIMEN PAGES of th 


TALKS WITH 


“<XERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF 


SERIES 25 cent. 


Sant DAS DEU 
anlaa* 
nm sent,to Teachers at half 


Also. La DE FRANGAIS. 
te accom 
Send Sena 13 cents to the author for a copy. 
for Deswriotive Circulars to Dra, L SAUVEUR, Randol 
TSCHE BUCH DEB SAUVEU 
price, by the author, Prof, A. N. V 


ENTR&TIENS SUR LA GRAMMAIRE, CONTES 


h, Vt. 
BSCHULE. 80 cts. A copy for ex- 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. s69e0w 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 16. 


Singers’ Welcome, 


L. O. Ewerson’s new book for Singing Classes and Con- 
ventions, wins golden opinions from all who examine it. 

“TI am very much pleased with it indeed,” from a 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling. 

192 pages. 150 tunes, Good instructive course, in- 
cluding the new and favorite Manual Signs and other 
improvements, 

75 cents will bring you a specimen copy. Liberal re- 
duction for quantities, 


NEW, BFAUTIFUL, AND EASY CANTATAS. 
(65 cents.) By D. F. Hodges. Includes 
REBECCA. the charming o'd Bible story, has fine and 
easy music, pretty oriental costuming and stage ar- 
rangements, and cannot fail to be a great attraction. 


RUTH AND BOAZ $e.cen'se By E. A. Andrews. 


tunes and gimme at uighem and 
FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, singers 
Bi ys will like it. 


rd Songs, &c. All the girls and bo: 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVERB DITSON & C@O,, 


432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 

Enters u its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms o Oct. 

2, Nov. if, Feb. 17, Jane 20. ELOOUTION taught in all 

its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 

and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 

lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
349 zz J. C, FEITSHANS, Principal, 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 


The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in th: U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogne Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Statien 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis« on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield Boston, Mass. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


14 & 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


109 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 


Latest Text-Books. 


BURR’S ELASTICITY AND RESISTANCE OF THE 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, 8vo, cloth... $5.00 
WEISBACH’S MECHANIOS. Vol. IIl.; Kinematics 

and the Machinery of Transmission. Trans. by 
Prof. J. F. KLEIN. Svo, cloth. 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 

Part I.: Non-Metallic Materials. 8vo, cloth. 3.50 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, 

PART IL: Iron and Steel. 8vo, cloth.......... 5.00 
NICHOLS’ WATER SUPPLY, FROM A OHEMICAL 
AND SANITARY STANDPOINT. Plates. 8vo cl. 2.50 
DUBOIS’S STRAINS IN FRAMED STRUCTURES. 

Plates and Working Drawings. 4to,cloth. . 10.00 
MACCORD’S KINEMATIOS AND PRACTICAL MECH- 

ANISM, With many beautitul Wood-Kngravings, 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


*,* Our new Catalogue (Sept.)now ready. Free by mail, 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Br 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Descriptive Circulars and terms 
on application. 


DAELL, 


Walnut Street, 


INCINNATI, NEW 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


& Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Ceographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


28 Bond 8 
youn.” 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Publishers, 


8S Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 
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